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PREFACE. 



The "chapters" of this little work 
have been written to illustrate in an 
open and familiar manner, the compar- 
ative happiness of a life passed in rural 
scenes and employments, and in the 
practice of virtuous deeds, over that 
enjoyed in the scenes of high, fashiona- 
ble dissipation, or in low and debasing 
vice. 

^ The scenes and characters the writer 
has aimed to sketch from life, and hopes 
the attempt has not been altogether 
such as to fail of awakening interest in 
the mind of the reader. He especially 
desires that the moral character of the 
sketches may be found unexceptionable. 
Aware that the character of the volume 
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is not exclusively religious, as a volume 
of sketches of character and condition 
such as make up a community^ could not 
well be, he has aimed to show the im- 
portant connection which must always 
exist between religion, and every well- 
regulated community, or family; and 
vice versa. 

The writer feels indebted for their 
assistance and suggestions, to his friend, 
Mr. M. Van Rensselaer, of Albany; and 
Mr. R. Clark, a scientific agricultural- 
ist, of Brattleboro', Vt. — B. is a village 
among the mountains — ^a stone's cast 
from the Connecticut: — To see it, is to 
admire. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHERE AND WHO ARE WE? 



** Stand ! who goes there ?'* Sentinels ehaUenge. 

The sun was fast descending to the horizon, 
and shedding far over hill and dale the golden 
brilliancy of a New England sunset, when Mr. 
Ainsworth halted his plain travelling carriage 
on the brow of the hill overhanging the south 
end of the rural village which he had chosen 
for his future residence, and pointed out to his 
wife and children the beautiful prospect beneath 
and around them. The foliage of the elm and 
maple half concealed tbe beautiful and peaceful 
dwellings of the little village that lay beneath. 
In the valley, on the east of the village and 
skirting a high range of hills, flowed the pure 
waters of the Connecticut. Rich, lovely fields 
and meadows, extended back far to the west 
covered with golden crops that were just ripen* 
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ing for the harvest. On all sides were seen the 
round tumbles of new made hay which diffused 
around a delightful fragrance. They heard the 
bleating of sheep on the distant hills, and the 
shrill sound of the cow-bell, as here and there, 
over the hills and through the lanes, the merry 
milk maids and boys were driving home the 
kine. Poet's f^incy never conceived — painter's 
canvass never glowed with a more lovely scene 
than the one which now lay extended in all its 
beauty before them. 

" The scene was so lovely and enchanting, 
that for a time they could only exclaim, — **Oh! 
this is beautiful, beautiful! How could you, 
father, find a spot so lovely — so romantic too 
— and withal so retired and happy?" — 

At length Mrs. Ainsvvorth, as she leaned on 
the arm of her husband, said, **Oh! my dear 
Henry, to live in this delightful spot which the 
God of nature has so sweetly formed — with our 
own dear children around us smiling in health, 
can we not be happy? can we ever murmur at 
what we have lost?" 

*'Lostl repine at our loss " exclaimed Amelia, 
their lovely daughter of seventeen, perfectly 
delighted at the prospect of dwelling in the 
midst of a scene so lovely, — "how can we 
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for a moment indulge the thought, when we 
have left the noise, the dust, and crowd of a 
confused city, for the quiet of this green valley?" 

"And for my part," said John a younger 
brother, "I had much rather have the care of 
the sheep and cattle on these hills; and labor 
on the meadows with the men we see returning 
slowly from their tasks, than to live pent up 
within the walls of a close city and grow up 
with habits of idleness and effeminacy. But, 
father, is it true, that we shall live here, and be 
as happy as these good people are? 

Mr. Ainsworth clasped his dear boy in his 
arms while he replied, that this was indeed to 
be their home. Then, he pointed out to them 
the situation of their dwelling — its white surface 
and green blinds, faintly seen through the thick 
foliage of the grove which surrounded it. The 
site, was a delightful one — a gentle rising 
ground, at some distance west from the village. 
An extensive and verdant meadow lay directly 
in front of it, sloping gently to the south and 
east, through the centre of which a little stream 
from the mountains, wound its way to the deeper 
waters of the "Valley." Beyond the grove and 
mansion appeared an orchard of thriving trees, 
bending with their burden of fruit; still more 
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distant one after another, the greeo hills and 
thick woodlands, rolled gently back to the hori- 
zon. Now gentle reader, that we have briefly 
answered the question ^^where are toe?" and 
while our new friends are carefully descending 
the hill, and leisurely driving through the vil- 
lage whose cheerful occupants salute them as 
they pass with nods and smiles, we will aa 
briefly answer the other, and tell thee, "who we 
are" as thou art doubtless, impatient to hear. 

' Henry Ainsworth had been for some years in 
trade, with a partner in the city of New York. 
By constant attention to business, and careful 
management, their concern gradually and se- 
curely expanded, until in time the firm of ''Ains- 
worth and Estey" occupied no mean rank in the 
trading community of that city. In the very flood 
of their prosperity, however, the embarrassments 
of other houses for whom they were largely 
pledged — together with some exorbitant family 
expenses, chiefly on the side of the junior part- 
ner, brought them at first into difficulty, and 
finally resulted in failure. Mr. Estey was entirely 
ruined. Mr. Ainsworth from an almost princely 
fortune, saved a sum sufficient to enable him to 
retire with honor to the country, and not only 
to purchase, but as he hoped to sustain him with 
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industry and economy, in the management of 
an esfate. 

The business and connexions of the two fam- 
ilies had placed them in the first circles of 
fashionable life, and untilthe catastrophe which 
80 soon reduced her husband from affluence to 
comparative indigence, Ann Ainsworth had 
been a stranger both to want and neglect. She 
was not now deprived of the necessaries and 
comforts, nor even many of the luxuries of life, 
but all know the overwhelming nature of such a 
fail from among the highest ranks in society. 
She did ^experience neglect, from many, once 
no more than her equals; but the inheritance 
of a mind, — a richer boon than that of birth and 
station,— too pure and correct to be destroyed 
by influences which .she had often seen fatally 

I 

destructive, enabled her to suffer this with meek- 

ness, and meet every change with resignation. 

Circumstances greatly favored this. She had 

never found happiness, in a life of gay apd 

fashionable dissipation. Such a life she had 

avoided as much as possible. She had been 

married early in life to the one of her choice, to 

\Vhom she had been always devotedly attached, 

having found him to be all to her that her afTec- 

tionate heart conceived or wished; — in his deal- 
•2 
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ings, upright; in his habits, industrious and 
correct, |ind in his deportment a gentleman. 

When the first surprise had passed, and rea- 
son, calm and dispassionate, came to her assist' 
ance, Mrs. Ainsworth was able to look on the 
change in their temporal condition with perfect 
resignation to the will of Him who had ordered 
it. "Still possessed of you, my dear Henry," 
said she, "your character unsullied, and spirit 
unbroken, I cannot allow one murmuring 
thought in my heart. Let us both accommo- 
date ourselves and our affiairs to our present cir- 
cumstances, and I do not doubt that we shall 
still have enough to secure our mutual happi« 
ness." We premise, that when Henry clasped 
his excellent wife in his arqns with the fondness 
of his early affection and confidence, — he did no 
more, reader, than you would have done under 
like circumstances. He felt assured he possessed 
in her, a treasure far more valuable than that 
which had so lately taken to itself wings, and 
flown away, — a helpr^^e and comforter in the 
day of his trial and distress. 

It was late in the fall when this disaster hap« 
pened. . Mr. Ainsworth' s character suffered 
nothing from it, and many of his real friends 
came forward with promises of assistance if he 
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Still wished to be sustained in business. His 
own mind, however, was strongly turned away 
from the trade of the city, and either from early 
associations, — for he went from the country to 
town,*— or from a long and correct reflection on 
the mistaken opinions, current on the subject 
of agriculture, — he had determined to remove to ' 
some one of the inland villages, and pass the 
remainder of his life in rural occupations. At 
first, he was undecided whether to remove — as 
the phrase is, — "to . the West," or to find him- 
self a retreat among the villages of his native 
JSew England. The inducements in favor of the 
former, were those of soil, climate and the thou- 
sand others which have been urged with so 
great success on the inhabitants of the eastern 
and middle states. On the other hand, when 
he thought of the blessed institutions of New 
England; the society of her generous and en- 
lightened inhabitants in her thousand villages; 
the purity of her atmosphere; her fertile soil; 
the many real and immediate (yrivileges which 
she offered; which the west cannot soon enjoy-— 
besides all which, when he reflected that it was 
not his object to *'seek his fortune" but rather 
to retire from the feverish anxieties of adventu- 
rous speculations, where' he might pass his re- 
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maining days in peace and comfort, and that the 
west, was rather a field for the young and ardent, 
perhap», also the penurious, where they could 
plant themselves with much confidence, he 
determined to locate himself in an Eastern vil- 
lage. 

As we have before observed, it was in the fall 
of the year when Mr. A ins worth's affairs became 
involved. Before the next spring, by great ex- 
Srtions, he not only effected a settlement with 
his creditors, but also ascertained how much of 
his property would probably remain. In the 
mean time by means of a correspondence witli 
friends in the country, he acquired such infor- 
mation regarding it as he could, and left home 
with the design of visiting among others, the 
village of ''Rolling Ridge," where we have 
just left him. 

Here the unexpected offer of a large and valu- 
able farm made him by the owner; who had con- 
ceived the idea of a western emigration, and 
western speculations; induced him, on the re- 
commendation of some in whom he could confide, 
to purchase it, together with the stock and uten- 
sils. He entered immediately on the premises, 
and as the spring advanced, superintended the 
labors necessary to forward the crops, until the 
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time arrived when his family were to join him. 
In quest of them, he had been absent about three 
weeks, when as we have just seen he again en- 
tered the village and passed on with his delight- 
ed family to their residence. A smile of joy 
from all they met; and significant signs and 
nods, which passed through the little groups of 
villagers, assembled here and there, assured 
them they were recognized and unaffectedly 
welcomed. 



CHAPTER II. 

OUR READERS CARRIES BACK TO NEW YORK. 

The virtae of prosperity is Txmpxkaitce, the virtae of adTersity is 

fortitude.. Lord Bacon, 

Althojjgh we intend to devote much of our 
time to the people, and the affairs of Roiling 
Ridge, the quiet village and town on the west- 
ern bank of the Connecticut, where we have 
left our new acquaintances — we shall neverthe- 
less, from time to time, find it necessary to tell 
you of some things which transpire in the great 
and dazzling metropolis; of those who dwell 
there and move in the active scenes of her 
Broadway, her Pearl and her Wall streets, — and 
possibly of those of less repute. There are 
many of these, whose admiration of the outward 
splendor, magnificence and beauty of her public 
works — her hotels, and private dwellings,— her 
walks and resorts, — the multitude of her ship- 
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ping, and the. extent of her trade, — and farther 
still — her circles of fashion and facilities for 
pleasure, — leads them to believe that to dwell in 
the midst of these is the desideratum of exist- 
ence. They have no conception of happiness 
in the dull, monotonous duties of tranquil life, 
and are at home, only in the busy whirl of life 
in town. A stranger, for the first, time made a 
witness of all these things, amused at the end- 
less variety and novelty of the objects and scenes 
around him; astonished at their magnificence, 
beauty and extent, and intoxicated with the mo- 
mentary glare of them, would estimate too highly 
their power of conferring happiness. He would 
suppose, that weariness would never follow from 
a constant attention to objects so strikingly vari- 
ous and fascinating, that timey which so many 
industriously endeavor to waste, would glide 
along with a rapidity and ease, both welcome 
and happy, and that satiety would never arrive 
under such influences. In addition to all these, 
the external magnificence and beauty of the 
city would appear to him an index only to the 
comfort ^nd happiness, which perpetually 
reigned in the bosoms of its creatures. . Espe- 
cially, would he believe, that the thronged ex- 
change, — offices — stores— markets and wharfs. 
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— ^and the hum of business, was universally^ a 
sign of successful enterprise. In a word, so 
great might be the change wrought in his mind 
as to suggest quite contemptuous reflections on 
the humble range of his own life — ^Tityrus like, 
he had thought his own Mantua, like Rome, — 
now how exalted Rome appears, and how hum- 
ble Mantuai It is not our purpose to say that 
this appearance of active business and success 
is delusive; such an assertion would be gratui- 
tous. Strict attention to one's business is every 
where rewarded, and is as commendable in one 
place and under one atmosphere, as another: 
thus, if to attention, one unite carefulness, 
honesty and economy, the question where, 
whether in town or country, he pursues his oc- 
cupation, can be but of small importance, — he 
will succeed. But it is this very success, which 
often brings ruin. There are many living wit- 
nesses to this, — many who commenced well, but 
who in the time of their prosperity have become 
wild and reckless; have rushed into expenditures 
and follies; which have very soon dissipated ' 
their earnings, and destroyed both their health 
and peace. It is to this, among other causes 
that the frequent failures, and change of place 
and condition, which among the mercantile 
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ranks, exists to a proverbial extent, is to be at* 
tributed. The result is, often, to drive the 
fallen, — on to intemperance, gambling, degrada- 
tion, and final ruin. 

Mr. Estey, was a man of very different tem- 
perament from his partner, for, while he, per- 
haps, possessed equally with Mr. Ainsworth, 
quick business habits, and native industry, he 
had not the same judgment and was more easily 
inflated with success. He was passionately fond 
of Mrs. Estey on account of her beauty, and to 
gratify her love for splendor and display, was 
willingly led into great extravagance. She ex- 
pended on her own person, and that of her 
^ "dear Matilda,'' who was her idol, sums which 
' were at times startling even to herself Their 
house, was one of the most elegant in the city, 
and furnished without regard to expense, while 
their sumptuous carriage as it rolled over the 
pavements was alike the admiration of the vul- 
gar, and the envy of the great. 

It will not excite wonder to hear that when, 
with a flushed face, and voice choked with emo- 
tion, Mr. Estey repaired with the melancholy 
tidings of his failure to his wife, she fainted im- 
mediately, and during the dayfell into hysterics, 

flo frequent and violent as to awaken real con- 
3 
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cern for her safety. The momentary absence 
of paroxysms, she occupied by wringing her 
hands most piteously, affirming that 'she should 
die — she could not live and would not.' Mrs. 
Estey, however, lived through it, and both her- 
self and Matilda, whom she declared, 'had 
almost died of shame and tears,' through the un- 
remitted attention of Mrs. Ainsworth, began to 
assume more calmness. They were soon com- 
pelled to take a residence quite ordinary in com- 
parison with the one which they had occupied; 
and the pride of both mother and daughter was 
taxed in one way and another, until it seemed to 
them 'they were born to be a gazing stock.' 

**Do think of it, my dear Mrs. Ainsworth," 
sobbed the other as her friend entered her room 
one morning — "that insolent Mrs. Royal, went 
rolling past here just now in that gay coaph, — 
my own coach! — which her husband seized so 
barbarously from mine, and although I bowed 
low to her, — and twice too, — and smiled, to as- 
sure her she was recognized — the creature 
stared at me as vacantly as she would at a beg- 
gar; and then she turned round to her proud 
homely daughter, and so passed on, both of 
them soon giggling with all their might — OhP* 
and she gasped for breath, as^ she sunk into a 
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chair — "Oh it is insufTerahle — my own coach 
too! Was there ever such an insult? — If I hope, 
most cordially, for any thing here, it is, that her 
pride may have a fall." 

"Mrs. Estey," said her friend, calnjly, vjrhen 
she found time to speak, "I did hope to find you 
more reconciled." — ' 

"I never can be reconciled to Mrs. Royal, nor 
forgive her," interrupted she, — "my coach too!" 
— "I did hope to see you more calm at least," 
continued her friend, — "under events which we 
were not permitted to control, and which are 
past. — " 

"That they are past, is after all, the bitterest 
ingredient in the cup," she replied with a new 
flood of tears, — "To think they never can Re- 
turn, — that I must be doomed, hopelessly and 
forever, to a state of abject poverty, and insult, 
— I and my tender Matilda — and doating hus- 
band—oh! what a prospect!" 

Mrs. Ainsworth found she was in one of those 
moods which rendered every allusion to her 
misfortune, a fresh theme for complaint and 
tears. She therefore, permitted her to run over 
in her owA way the tale of her sufferings, judg- 
ing that exhaustion would, in the end, favor her 
attempts to soothe her. She soon seized an op- 
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portunitj which a momentary silence offered, to 
inquire if Mr. Estey did not find many still wil- 
ling to sustain him in trade. 

"Oh! "the dear doating creature" she replied, 
''I dont, dont know, he hopes so, and labors 
hard to find some way by which to climb again, 
but so far, it is rather discouraging. These 
doating husbands! I say, they are the root of all 
these evils. If Charles had not lavished on me 
and Matilda such sums, if he had never in- 
dulged U8 in expenses beyond what Harry Ains* 
worth has you and Amelia, we should not then 
have lost all, all! — ^They have more of the mas- 
culine about them — or should have, — 'are made 
of sterner stuff;' and it seems to me, if we will 
not be reasoned out of our e;!ctravagance, it 
would be a downright blessing if they would 
compel it by sheer force;" — and, although quite 
against her will, and through her tears, she 
smiled at her own idea. 

Ridiculous as was the process, by which it 
was accomplished, Mrs. Ainsworth was pleased 
to see her regaining more self-command, and 
along with her mild and judicious advice, gave 
her encouragement to hope that Mr. Estey 
would soon be in a situation, through the kind- 
ness of his friends, to resume his usual business. 
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"But as for myself," she continued — "I expect 
to retire, and live in the country." 

"The country" exclaimed her astonished lis- 
tener, — "pray how far?" "I do not know, but 
probably some distance off — perhaps into New 
England." "Well, this is the strangest thing I 
ever heard, — and the worst, too. My fortune, 
save me from such a blow! Why, what do you 
mean? Do you not know that among a set of 
boorish country women, you will become the 
most uncouth, and outre thing on earth — ^why 
what can induce you?" 

Her friend, heard her with patience, and then 
calmly replied, "that her husband's remaining 
property, would enable him by industry and 
economy, to maintain an honorable, as well as 
an agreeable standing out of town; and that, as 
well from this circumstance, as from a predilec- 
tion which he had ever possessed for rural 
scenes and employments, he had refused all 
offers to commence again, the laborious and un- 
certain way to wealth which the city pre- 
sented." 

"Well, I am perfectly astonished!" cried Mrs. 

Estey, "/ could not live through it a month. 

Only think of the snow storms in the winter, 

and the thunder in summer. Then, there is the 
♦3 
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exdusioa from all society in which one can im- 
prove, or enjoy or relish. As a friend Mrs. 
Ainsworth, I advise you, to do no such thing. 
Tell Harry, that for once in your life, you will 
have your 6wn way; and if you do so decidedly^ 
he will yield. I always find it so with Charles, 
and when I set out for it, carry all my points." 

"Very likely," replied Mrs. Ainsworth, **but 
according to your own idea, just now, it would 
have been better not to have carried the'm jail; 
and you must recollect that with me, the point 
is always carried if Henry is pleased. Moreover, 
in the present case, I have even ventured to ad- 
vise the course, especially since I have ascer- 
tained his wishes." 

**Oh, well, I know that you and Harry never 
disagree, and that you have contrived to make 
every thing pleasant between you, — I dont know' 
how, though, in such a world of trial as this; 
but beware what you do, you may go too far. 
If you take this step, before you are a month oat 
of the city, you will heartily repent of it. Now 
mark my words. Then, to try to be a lady, 
and keep up appearai^c^s among a set of rustics 
—it is the height of folly!" 

At this moment Matilda came in, — an ele- 
gant figure of a girl of eighteen, and truly a 
beautiful creature; but the character of her 
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miDd, marred all that might otherwise, have 
pleased one. ''Ha! ha!" cried she running to her 
mother, ''Do think how I have laughed at poor 
Amelia, here, till I have cried, fairly eried, at 
her story ahout living in the country among the 
'boys and gals' as we call them; and romping 
over the hills; and going to 'parties;' and paring 
apples, being beaued home at nine o' clock!"--" 
and both mother and daughter, laughed out- 
right, until even Mrs. Ainsworth and Amelia 
thought them quite too rude. However, they 
knew very well their characters, and indulging 
towards them no other feeling than pity, quietly, 
and with good humor, waited, until a little re- 
flection caused them to apologize, sincerely, for 
their conduct. Mrs. Ainsworth soon afler l^fl, 
promising to renew her call in a few days; and 
with her^ daughter sought with a grateful heart, 
her own dwelling. 

Lord Karnes assures us, that pride and envy 
are two disgustful passions — unwearied antag- 
onists to the sweets of social intercourse-rwhich 
love to brood over the errors and blemishes of 
others. It is a lamentable truth, that one of the 
ruinous tendencies of the circles of haut ton 
from which intellectual refinement, and true 
delicacy of taste, are excluded, is too often to 
engeoder and foiter tfaeie v«ry ^ii^MMitiops. In 
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due time they strike their roots deep in the 
mind, and are rarely effaced. . There are illus- 
trious examples of those, whom birth or merit, 
has placed in the highest circles of life, that 
have come out from under their influence, like 
gold tried in .the fire, and whose association 
with them has been corrective. As illustrative 
of this, w,e need only to mention the name of 
Hannah More. Great, however, as is the 
pleasure which the mention of a name so emi- 
nent is capable of affording, the reflection is sad- 
dening, that similar examples are rare. 

Not to prolong our history unreasonably, we 
remark that Mr. Estey found some who yet had 
confidence in his integrity, and assisted him 
again into business. He acknowledged himself 
for this, in a great measure indebted to the gen- 
erous assistance of his former partner. Mrs. 
Estey and Matilda, were soon placed in a mora 
desirable mansion, and again commenced the 
laborious and unthankful* task of "climbing" 
into favor. When Mrs. Ainsworth left the city, 
for the pure and fragrant air of the country, 
Mrs. Estey declared, ''she had buried herself 
alive, or at least, as, she knew her existence 
must be one of misery, that in order not to be 
wretched herself, — and as charity begins ^at 
home, she should banish her from her mind." 



/ 
( 



CHAPTER HI. 

A PEEP INTO NEW ENGLAND/ 

^Lovely, peaceful, fertile Land! My native 
home— do I not love thee — honor thee — love thee 
for thy beauty, and honor thee for the piety and 
integrity of thy fathers! Let others tell of Eng** 
land — of France, and sing of thee, Italy. 
Though the task be humbler, it shall suffice me 
to remember and speak of New England. 
The associations of Plymouth Rock, of Faneuil 
Hall; and the deeds of Bunker's Hill; of Lexing- 
ton and of Concord; the memory of her raoun-* 
tains, vallies and streams: the institutions which 
have blessed, and still continue to bless her^ 
will for many coming ages make the name of 
New England, a dear one to every American. 
But to us, it is a greater joy, that we live in the 
midst of her smiling valleys; and enjoy the re- 
pose of her quiet cities and villages. Boston — 
the good old ''Town of Boston," in the ''Bay 
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State," as it was formerly called is the boDest 
pride of every son of New England, whether 
living beneath the aged roof of his father's, or 
dwelling on the fertile banks of the Ohio,— or 
on the shores of the distant waters beyond. Her 
citizens, such of them at lea^t a^ retain any 
shade of native character, are favorites through- 
out the land: for rare is the hamlet where some 
do not dwell, whose earliest and dearest associa- 
tions are traced from thence. **Down to Bos- 
ton," is the yankee farmer's phrase, if travelling 
thither from almost any quarter of New Eng- 
land, and it is the passport which blesses him in 
his journey. * 

But much as we take an honest pride in this, 
and the other cities of New England our admi- 
ration of her thousand village^, which **skirt 
them round," is still greater. Go out from Bos- 
ton in almost any direction, and you will enter 
on some of what are termed the "great roads," 
which extend far into the country, continuing - 
on through one state into another. Along 
them — ^fiv^, eight, or ten miles distant from 
each other, are scattered these thriving villages 
and pleasant hamlets, called the ''centres," or 
"middle of the town." Hither the honest yeo- 
manry gather from every direction for the trans- 
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action of their town business; to elect their Rep- 
resentatives, ''town authority/' and other offi- 
cers, to them a business of moment; and on wet ^ 
or leisure days, to "learn the news," or **barter" 
with the merchant, while on the sabbath, when 
the clear sound of the bell from the village stee- 
pie is heard, echoing far over hill and dale the 
call to the sanctuary, they hasten thither in 
crowds from all directions, from various dis- 
tances, and in diverse manners. Some with 
cheerful and gay countenances, are whirled rap- 
idly to the door; others approach there with stud- 
ied and worthy care, leisurely and in silence, 
stepping from their carriage, and thoughtfully 
ascending the steps to the porch; while yet 
others, and the greater number, have come out 
from their dwellings on foot. Here they came ' 
along the margin of the winding creek, or care- 
fully down a steep and **winding way;" and here 
again beneath ■ the bending boughs which half 
conceal the narrow road are issuing others. — 
The old and the young — the merry and thought- 
ful are coming — all gathering to the place of 

prayer."^ Wherever this little book may go, 

whether to the north or south, or the far off 
west, — if the eye of a native son of this land 
shall meet these lines, I doubt not he will turn 
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to dwell for a moment, with delight, on thd 
scenes of his youth, — a picture it may be — this 
greenest and loveliest of memory. 

The surface of the country is very much di- 
versified with valleys, hills and mountains. 
This is particularly the case with the interior. 
The country which immediately borders upon 
the sea-board, and even in many places, to a 
distance inland, is uneven, without being moun- 
tainous; presenting in some parts, extensive 
plains, in others, considerable highlands. Much 
of the soil of New England is naturally fertile, 
and a great part of it is capable of improvement, 
sufficient to reward labor if not to satisfy covet- 
ousness. The most productive lands are such 
as border the streams, or are situated in valleys, 
washed and watered by the hills around them, 
while they are much easier tilled than the up- 
lands. These meadow lands produce with ordi- 
nary attention, all kinds of grain, grass, and 
other vegetables in great abundance. The up- 
lands furnish some of the finest grazing encto- 
sures in the land, and the great numbers of ex- 
cellent cattle, and the thousands of sheep that 
cover them shew the estimation in which they 
are held. 

Admit, if you please, that the western lands 
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will yield crops of greater exuberance, than the ' 
eastern; still, the latter will produce an abun- 
dance both for man and beast. Admit too that 
the latter require more culture, and conse-v 
quently, that the life of our farmer is one of 
greater toil: we shall claim this rather as a bles- 
sing than an evil; he is saved from the tempta- 
tions of idleness, and finds in active and con- 
stant industry, the true secret of happiness and 
health, while a rich and plentiful harvest is his 
reward. 

But here the scenery is also enchanting. 
The scenery of America is every where de- 
servedly admired — the sublimity of her forests, 
lakes, cataracts and mountains cannot but ex- 
cite admiration; but perhaps in no portion of the 
country is there more of the beautiful than in 
New England. Her rivers are neither very 
deep nor majestic, nor are they navigable with 
ease to any great extent, but their gently flow- 
ing waters glide on through mountain ravines 
and lofty forests. In their course they kiss the 
verdant banks of the most luxuriant meadows, 
and glide by a myriad of delightful villages and 
hamlets. From the hill tops the eye traces 
them, meandering through the low-lands, now 
lost in their eoiirse and appearing again, glisten- 
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ing, afar off, in the sun-beams, and flowing on 
to their outlets. 

It would be easy to extend these remarks, and 
notice many particulars, which, though in them- 
selves interesting, and in this place, not inappro- 
priate, our limits will not admit. Much, there- 
fore, as we should feel gratified to pursue yet 
farther and more minutely a subject so inter- 
esting to us, as the description of New England, 
we are compelled to follow our original design, 
and only **peep" into her borders. 

It may not be improper to remark, that intern' 
perancCy that foe to every scene of happiness 
this side of Eden, did much, in former years, to 
spread desolation over this happy country. At 
present, success has so signally blessed the 
efforts made in many places, to check the evil, 
that the promise is great, ''of a final abandon- 
ment of intoxicating liquors. Even now, in 
many sections of the country, a more thriving 
and pleasing state of society, appears as the 
consequence of even a partial abandonment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ACaUAINTANCE BEGUN AT ROLLING RIDGE. 

Here was not mingled in the city's pomp of life's extreme, the gran- 
deur and the gloom. Oertrude of Wyoming, 

It will not seem surprising, that the arrival 
with his family of a gentleman of Mr. Ains- 
worth's character, to reside among the industri- 
ous people of the village, should excite a very 
great interest. There were, indeed, very few ^ 
who did not from the short acquaintance which 
they had formed with him, rejoice at such an 
addition to their society. 

As the carriage came up to the gate, our 
friends were met by "Aunt Mary," an elder 
sister of Mr. Ainsv^orth's, who had lived in his 
family for some years, and resided here, for the 
last two or three months. She rushed to meet 
and welcome them, with much warmth of affec- 
tion and joy, which was as cordially returned. 
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They were all fatigued, with their journey, she 
therefore, hastened them into the house, which 
she had kept prepared, and very tidy against 
their arrival. In the meantime, Timothy 'Hhe 
hired man," took off the haggage, and after Mr. 
Ainsworth, had seen his charge comfortably 
seated, aunt Mary entertaining them, — he fol- 
lowed him round to the stables, both to see his 
horses well provided, and to cast his eye over 
the premises. As for master John, he barely 
stopped to shake handi^ with aunt Mary, and 
return her affectionate kiss; then, rushing 
through the house, garden, barn, and orchard, 
wild with delight, passed over into the meadow, 
to meet the men returning from their work. 

''Well it is certainly a delightful place," said 
Mrs. Ainsworth, when she found time to speak. 
"We could live here, happily, by ourselves, 
shut out from society ,^at least for a time." 

"Yes indeed!" replied aunt Mary, "here, if 
any where. Why, here I have been for the last 
two or three months, most of the time alone 
with Betty, and certainly was never more happy 
in my life." * 

- "And the neighbors, dear aunt, are they 
good, and kind?" asked Amelia. 
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"Yes love, you wiJI find them so, and .very 
glad to see you, and very intelligent, besides, 
Mrs. Ainsworth — even polished. Many of them 
possess a degree of refinement and delicacy of 
taste, which in truth surprises me. Even among 
the common class of people, indeed there is but 
little distinction in these particulars, you will 
be astonished to witness their knowledge of all 
the most interesting events of the day, whether 
at home or abroad, in town or country. They 
are at pains to inform themselves — read a good 
deal — and converse with each other. Many of 
the farmers read attentively the papers devoted 
to their interest. The *New England Farmer,' 
which Henry takes, comea here weekly^ to quite 
a number. of them, and some other papers of the 
same character, as well as the more political 
and religious prints. Indeed, the mails, which 
now are brought here almost daily, bring letters, 
or papers, or news, of some kind, to some body, 
from some quarter continually. In this manner 
we are constantly learning the news abroad, 
and—" 

'* — Oh! you know very well, Mary, that I am 
so stranger to these things, and to the charac- 
ter of our country people,'' said Mrs. Ainsworth, 

interrupting her. ''I have journeyed among 
♦4 
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them too much, not to have found many whom 
I esteem and value very highly; so that poor 
Mrs. Estey's account of them /and her horror at 
our future condition, moved only my pity at lier 
ignorance." 

**Yes, and dear aunt," said Amelia, "Ma- 
tilda did so ridicule the idea of country people 
being polite, or even kind, notwithstanding yoor 
letter and father's contradicted all she said, that 
I came away with a sad heart truly, and many 
misgivings as to my future happiness." 

"Dear girl," replied the good lady as she 
folded her to her bosom, "I know you must have 
suffered much from that vain creature; but you 
will find it as I have told you, and will never 
regret exchanging her society for the agreeable, 
and frank, open-hearted kindness of the real 
friends you will find here. . I am fearful, that 
Matilda and her mother, will yet have occasion 
to lament their present folly, and wish in vain 
for a home so retired and peaceful as this." 

"I hope," said Mrs. Ainsworth, "they will 
learn wisdom before it is too late, and I do not 
entirely despair of it; they certainly have been 
repeatedly warned of the vanity of trusting too 
much to this world for happiness." 
. "Do tell me aunt," inquired Amelia, "who 
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dwells in that white house on the corner, a short 
distance to the east of us?" 

''£squire Monmouth. He is a fine man, and 
has the kindest family in the world. His wife 
longs to become acquainted with you, Ann. — 
And there is their daughter Louisa, who is just 
your age, Amelia, and truly a lovely girl, she 
will be here to see you when she hears of 
your arrival. Then there is her brother Tom, 
who is now at home, and about closing his uni- 
versity studies; he is just old enough to be your 
beau, and as I tell him, expects to be. They 
will all be here this evening if they think you 
are not too much fatigued. 

Aibeau, is always one among the other good 
things, of which a sensible girl thinks, some- 
times reasons, and which she generally contrives 
to obtain. In the present case, as aunt Mary 
represented young Thomas in a light so inter- 
esting to her niece, we might charitably suppose 
his acquaintance would, by no means, be unde- 
sirable to her. Whatever were her thoughts, 
we shall indulge in no idle opinions of our own, 
respecting a matter of such importance, hut rest 
satisfied with aunt Mary's assertion, that "Ame- 
lia actually fell in love with Thomas Monmouth 
before she saw him." 
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"Whp lives in the yellow brick house oppo- 
site Mr. Monmouth's?'' inquired Mrs. Ains- 
worth. 

'^Oh, that is Mr. Standish's the merchant. 
He is a very excellent man, and owns the beau- 
tiful meadow which you see below his house, 
and the hill rising beyond, covered on the sum- 
mit with trees. He pays great attention to his 
farm, and says that sooner than part with it, he 
Would resign his store. Has a very kind lady, 
and a house full of darling children. They are 
all wishing to see, and become acquainted with 
you." ' 

''Here is a house situated on the same side 
of the way, and more to the north, at the foot of 
a hill, with a long range of neatly painted out- 
buildings; whose is it?" asked Amelia. 

''Farmer Johnson's. He owns the most ex- 
tensive, and perhaps the best farm in the town — 
indeed I cannot say but in the county. It 
rather belongs to the family. He has his chil- 
dren settled around him, one portioned off on 
this side, another on that, and among them, 
they own an extensive and excellent tract of 
land. They are hard working men, in the true 
sense of the word, and withal quite temperate, 
'otherwise' Mr. Johnson says, 'our large and 
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fine farm, would soon be run over with briars^ 
and run out with rum.' " 

"But our neighbors are not all so industrious, 
and temperate/' said Mr. Ainsworth, as he en- 
tered in time to hear her last remark, and 
placed himself among them, — "Tell us some- 
thing about Mr. Naily." 

"No Henry, they are not, although I wish 
they were; poor Mr. Naily is certainly an ex- 
ception. There is his house in full view, rather 
to the south west, on a rising ground, a site, 
commanding a delightful prospect of the whole 
valley, do you see it Ann?" — 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Ainsworth, "I think I 
do; one end of the wood shed seems decayed, 
the roof has fallen in." 

"And the barn doors are swinging in the 
wind," said Amelia, "and the window shutter 
on this end of the building, appears to hang by 
one hinge." 

"The very same; — Mr. Naily resides there. 
He also, has an excellent farm, but of late years 
has not improved it. The poor man loiters 
away his time around the 'lower tavern,' as it is 
called, where, notwithstanding the efforts of 
many to prevent and shew the evils of it, ardent 
spirit continues to be sold. Mr. Naily, is of 
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course, practically an enemy to the temperance 
cause, as every one will be who associates 
entirely with the depraved, and adopts their 
maxims and habits. He never reads any of the 
papers which are published for the benefit of 
his class, but says, *they cost more than they 
come too,' and that *his experience, stands him 
in hand, at every crook and turn in farming; 
he wants none of these new-faneled notions 
about ploughing, sowing and hoeing/ — But 
Henry, do you relieve me now; you know his 
history and management better than I do; — in 
the mean time we will have the tea drawing, 
and the table spread for supper." 

While his sister was busying herself w^ith 
these preparations, Mr. Ainsworlh continued 
the story from where she had left it. "The 
wife of this man died the last spring; all the 
neighbors thought it was more of a broken heart 
than of any thing else. For a time it quite 
softened her husband, for he is by no means, 
naturally a bad man, of a vicious temper, or 
devoid of good sense. However, his intempe- 
rate habits again returned, and of late, he has 
been much worse than before. We took ad- 
vantage, however, of the interim, and persuaded 
him to give his oldest son, a deed of a part of 
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his farm, which was unencumbered by mort- 
gage. This young man was , married a short 
time since, and lives here in the range of this 
elm, in that neat red cottage which is situated 
a hundred rods to the west of his father's. ' He 
is industrious, economical, and strives to save 
his father and younger brothers from ruin, 
although I am apprehensive he will not suc- 
ceed." 

"I am really quite interested in your account 
of them," said his wife, ''especially the last part 
of your story* If the young man should fail of 
reforming his feather, a result which such filial 
affection would seem to forbid, it will be a great 
blessing, if he can provide a home for his broth- 
ers and sisters." 

**lt will indeed. One of his sisters, is a girl 
of very correct deportment. During her moth- 
ers last illness she watched over her with great 
care, and did every thing possible to render her 
comfortable. The other is a giddy, careless 
creature, and like some of her brothers, prom- 
ises no great things." 

As the cool evening air, began slightly to 
affect them, they closed the ^indow, and soon 
after aunt Mary called them to partake of her 
excellent repast. The Monmouth family called 
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early in the evening, and before they left, an 
acquaintance sprung up between the families^ 
which promised to be one of mutual pleasure 
and profit. We regret we cannot here, intro- 
duce them individually, to our Teaders; our 
limits require us to hasten on, with the promise 
that hereafter they shall learn more of them. 



4 
* 



CHAPTER V. 



WHICH TREATS OF GREAT TRUTHS. 

Without a doubt as agriculture, is the basis 
of our wealth and prosperity, so it must always 
be the occupation of a great majority of the 
people of this country. We cannot depend, 
neither can we thrive on any thing else to a 
neglect of this, and in proportion as it shall 
continue to be' the business of the people at 
large, shall we, under the blessing of God, 
become truly a great people, and be saved from 
the want, and oflea famine, which to a greater 
or less degree, is frequently known to distress 
many other portions of the world. The various 
employments of life, are usually, to a great 
extent, equalized to the requirements of the com- 
munity; too often, however, for insufficient rea- 
sons, there has been a forsaking of the home- 
stead and the plough, for the lighter and mor0^ 
fashionable spheres of life. I^he sons of ind€* 
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pendent farmers have entered into these situa* 
tions, with something like disgust for the occu- 
pation of their fathers, and a wish for an easier 
path to fortune and influence. On the other 
hand, the mismanagement of many, in conse- 
quence of which, they have derived no inde- 
pendence from their estates, has caused the 
young men to wish an escape from the toil. 
The intoxicating beverage has also exerted too 
baneful an influence on the farming interest, 
no more, perhaps, than on the mechanical, or 
any other, but enough to injure it, and to fur- 
nish another reason for its unpopularity. But 
agriculture has been too much neglected, chiefly 
from false conceptions of what constitutes the 
true gentleman, and the man of influence. 
There are periods in the circumstances which 
affect the various classes, admirably fitted to tear 
away this erroneous conception, — periods, many 
of which we can recollect, when the mercantile, 
mechanical, and manufacturing interests, are 
deeply affected, found ini^ecure, if not totally pros- 
trated; while that of husbandry is not shaken. 
It is at such times, that agriculture is exhibited 
in its true light; as an employment by no means 
degrading, as the only sure dependence, and 
source of wealth/ and wealth is influence; ^s 
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the only stable occupation and reliance of a vast \^ 
majority of the people; and numbers, again, in a 
democracy like ours, are influence." "These," 
said Mr. Monmouth, as he was one day con- 
versing with ,Mr. Ainsworth, '*are ray views, 
and upon wbich I have always practised. My 
business as an attorney has always been good, 
yet when I commenced I laid it down as a rule, 
never to depend on it to the total neglect of 
agriculture. The result in my own case has 
been, that by uniting the two, for which if 
properly husbanded there is sufficient time, I 
have enjoyed an honest independence, and a 
constant increase of my property; at the same 
time, many moments which in my profession, 
might be idled away, or hang heavily, have been 
occupied to advantage." 

"And of the two," inquired Mr. Ainsworth, 
assenting to the views of his friend, "which do 
you find yields you the most rational enjoy- 
ment?" 

"Indeed, I can hardly say, for from the com- 
mencement of my professional employment, I 
have devoted myself to it with unremitted atten- 
tion and delight, believing the truth of the sen- 
timent of Mr. Burke, "that the Law is one >f 
the first and noblest of human sciences." But 
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wben I reflect, that I began at the same time 
my farming pursuits; and that the labor pf the 
field, which 1 have always relished, and never 
thought derogatory to the character of any man, 
gave a vigor and (one to my whole system, so 
that 1 could enter my study with animation; I 
certainly think much of my happiness has been 
owing to it, and ascribe to these occupations in 
a great measure, my uniform health, and suc- 
cess." 

"If it is true, then," replied Mr. Ainsworth, 
''that agriculture, united with the professions, 
can do so much for them, will not a proper oom- 
bination of th^ two, make the farming interest, 
powerful and influential?" 

'^Undoubtedly it will; and this is a lesson 
which in its full extent, the farmers of this 
country have yet to learn. As a class, we now 
call them 'our solid yeomanry;' — 'the bone and 
muscle of the community,' a title, which, from 
their numbers, and independency of mind, hon*> 
orably belongs to them. Now let them become 
better educated; especially in the knowledge of 
those things which belong to husbandry; aban- 
don that narrow policy by which a son is trained 
to plough, and fence, and stock his farm as his 
fathers of three or four generations before him 
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have done, and let them be willing to learn 
from the experience of others, — I do not mean 
to adopt every thing proposed, but to investigate 
and judge with candor, of things by their merits 
in t^e view of judicious men who have proved 
them. They should also read for themselves, 
and become enlightened on the great moral and 
political questions of the day, and finally pro- 
cure for their children the best advantages of 
education possible. If they will do these things, 
the farmers of our country, will possess an influ- 
ence, which may be coveted, but can never be 
enjoyed by any other class or order of citizens 
■whatever." 

"I believe your opinions correct;" said Mr. 
Ainsworth, ''but there has always been a great 
objection to farming not only from the fact, that 
it is very laborious, but also, that it. oflen hap- 
pens when one has toiled away the best part of 
his life, he still remains poor, and is unable to 
assist his children. Moreover, it is generally 
acknowledged, that in many places, more than 
half the farms are mortgaged. How do you 
answer these objections?" 

"As to the life of a farmer being laborious," 
replied the other, ''there is certainly, truth in 
the remark. The actual labor of the field, is 

*6 
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severe, though it may be so proportioned as to be 
far from di&»agreeable, and the very labor com'? 
plained of, become in the end 9 source of great 
satisfaction. It will be conducive to health; to 
a better appetite for food, and to a cheerful 
mind which will give and receive enjoyment, in 
the domestic circle, while the very 'sleep of the 
laboring man is sweet' With these, an abun- 
dant harvest richly rewards him for his toil. 
When men object to agriculture from the 
daily and severe labor which it exacts, they 
seem to forget that it is a law of our being, 
that 'in the sweat of our brow we shall eat 
bread;' and that the number is few, of any class 
of citizens, who enjoy an exemption from trials, 
anxieties, or toils, equivalent to those of the hus- 
bandman. There is a disaffected class, among 
the farmers, who perhaps ought to be engaged 
in some other business, for they are poor man- 
agers, shiftless, and really lazy. They are 
bustling about from cock-crowing in the morning 
until night; have learned by heart the old adage; 

''Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise$"«— 

and fancy there is nothing more to be done; it's 
too good a motto to be improved, and they lie 
down, and get up by this rule for years. 
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Whereas, if they would sit up aa hour later at 
night, to plan and calculate how they may enter 
most advantageously on the avocations of the 
morrow, or effect some contemplated improve- 
ments, whether they 'rise early' or late, it will be 
with a clear head, an article of more value to a 
man of business, than the best motto can be 
without it. But a word in reference to the pov* 
erty which many of them suffer. It springs from 
this very poor, miserable management. You 
will not find such an anomaly as an intelligent, 
scientific husbandman complaining of poverty. 
Those who do, belong to a class who neglect 
the proper improvement of their lands, and 
waste their time in idleness." 
' "Is this want of 'plan' which you mention, 
and regular method carried out in the general 
management of their farms?" 

''It is to a great extent. They plough a little 
ground here for what corn may suffice to bring 
round the year; here they plant a patch of pota- 
toes: on this old, ancient rye field, again and 
again, they 'try a crop;' here a few oats; a little 
barley in one corner of the field; a little wheat, 
or flax in another, while many take a deal of 
pride in saying they cut over thirty to sixty acres 
of grass, — when ii the land for grass, had beea 
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properly selected and coUivated, one-fifth that 
number of acres woulfl have yielded a heavier 
burden than they obtain. It is just so about 
the barn, — its convenience, site, etc.; the stock; 
dairy; pork; poultry; the orchards; garden, — 
every thing. They have a world of things, that 
just support them, but there is no one thing to 
which they turn any particular attention, or 
which is done on an extensive scale, every thing 
is cut up into parcels; there is absolutely no 
plan about it. Here, I think, you will find the 
reason why so many become dissatisfied, and 
embarrassed with mortgages which they cannot 
fore-close. At the base of all these difficulties 
I now place intemperance. This vice is aw- 
fully prevalent, and wherever it exists, you can 
mark the man's dwelling as though you read 
inscribed on it, 'the Almighty is against thee, 
and thou canst not prosper.' An intemperate 
man will find pleasure in the scenes and asso- 
ciates of public places; less pride and delight in 
the things. at home." 

''But may we not hope, that an improvement 
in these particulars has already commenced?" 
asked Mr. Ainsworth. 

"Very likely, such is the fact in many places; 
but old habits are forsaken with great difficulty. 
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It is true, that in this vicinity a great change 
for the better, has been effected. Many of the 
farms have been redeemed and a more correct 
principle is, I hope, beginning to find favor with 
the people." 

''It is very lamentable that a man of Mr. 
Naily's standing, family, and situation cannot 
be reclaimed." 

"As to himself, and family, it certainly is so; 
but these instances ought, and I think do, speak 
loudly to others who are yet free from the same 
vice; every one can see why there is a differ- 
ence between his success in the world, and that 
of his neighbors." 

The conversation was here interrupted for 
the time; for Mr. Monmouth recollecting that 
some business required his attention was obliged 
to break it off abruptly. Wishing each other 
good morning they separated, and we hasten on 
to— 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. 

"^To her it committed the immortal treRSure of the infknt mind." 

J. G, Carter. 

*'How wide, how luting, how laered ii that part of woman*! influ- 
ence!" Thatcher. 

Aunt Mary, to whom our readers have already 
been introduced, had lived in the family of 
her brother, in the city, much of the time 
since his marriage; previously, in the country 
with her mother, whose death about that time 
made her willingly accept of Henry's invitation 
to reside with him. Former experience in sim- 
ilar duties, rendered her well adapted for her 
present situation in overseeing and managing 
his affairs within doors. In Mr. Ainsworth's 
situation, such assistance was almost indispen- 
ble, and as his sister entered warmly into all 
his plans and suggestions, it must be owned, he 
possessed at the outset, a desirable advantage. 
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She, moreover, ivas one of those clever, talking 
creatures, of whom, there are always more or 
less specimens in our world, and whom every 
body loves. She had the entire confidence of 
Mrs. Ainsworth, and the children indulged 
towards her an affection second only to that for 
their parents. 

Master John, sat up very late the evening of 
their arrival, his interest having been intensely 
excited, by every' thing he heard and saw, within 
doors and out; notwithstanding this, and the 
fatigue of the journey, he declared, on bidding 
them good night and retiring to rest, that he 
would rise at the dawn of day and go doWn to 
the meadows with the men. Long afler sun- 
rise, however, he was roused with difficulty by 
his good aunt shaking him soundly, and crying 
out, "How now, good Johnny, asleep afler sun- 
rise! and all up but you! Why, my dear fellow 
how sleepy you look still, — come, come, np and 
dress you quickly, run down into the field, and 
call the men to breakfast." So down stairs she 
ran, and poor John rubbed his eyes, wondering 
for a moment, where he was; and thought the 
sun rose exactly in the south; then dressed him- 
self so poorly ''he believed," he said, ''his 
fingers were all thumbs, — but any how^ it was 
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too bad to shake one so, out of a soand sleep." 
He "muttered and growled" along as boys, and 
some older people do, before breakfast, towards 
the foot of the stairs. No sooner did he reach 
the kitchen, and snufT the steak broiling over 
hot coals, and see his aunt's preparations for a 
good breakfast; and hear the ''good morning" 
of mother, sister, and Betty, than he became as 
happy as ever. After washing and combing, he 
seized his hat, and whistling for Jowler, ran 
with great glee into the meadow, crying, "ste- 
boy! steboy!" as the mastiff bounded before him. 
Inr a short time he returned with his father and 
the men. After breakfast they all placed them- 
selves around the room, while Mr. Ainsworth 
read aloud from the scriptures; then, with 
devout hearts, kneeling together around the 
family altar, they lifted a morning prayer to 
God. How sweet the influence on the minds 
of such as love to mingle in these peaceful and 
heavenly devotions! With what calmness can 
we then enter on the duties of our several 
spheres — our hearts gladdened by a sense of 
ireconciliation and favor, with our heavenly 
Father! That such were the feelings impressed 
on the minds of those who mingled in this 
tnorning'fl exercises ii^e cannot doubt. 
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^'Conie, dear children" said Mrs. Ainsworth/' 
— come a little while with me;'' and she led 
them to her own room.-^Reader, was it e?er 
thus with her, whom you remember as the fond 
parent who watched over, and counselled you? 
Although years have since gonfe over, and 
many scenes of this world, have passed with a 
fascinating glare before yon, have either the 
one or the other, had power to break the spell 
with which, — in those moments the most holy, 
as they are the most sincere and devoted on 
earth,— othe simple and faithful words of ma** 
ternai love bound you? Have you not often, at 
the mention of her dear name, dropped over her 
snemory, a tear of filial love? A mother's 
"^'smiles call into exercise the first affections that 
spring up in our hearts. She breathes over us 
iter deepest devotions, and if there be a tribunal 
where the sins and follies of a froward child 
may hope for pardon and forgiveness this side of 
heaven, that tribunal is the heart of a fpnd and 
<levoted mother."* 

''My dears," said their mother, reclining 
partly on the bed, while Amejia holding a comb 
in her hand commenced taking down her hair, 
to perform as usual, the gentle task» so accepts 

*J. CL Carttr. 

« 
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able to a fond parent, and pleasing to the heSH 
of filial love; and John, with moistened eyes^ 
hid his face in her lap, — '^here are no moments 
of my life so dear to me as these, my children^ 
when away*from every thing to disturb, I meet 
to converse, counsel, and sympathize with you* 
But what makes this a delightful hour, is the 
obedience and kindness which you have always 
manifested toward your dear father and me, as 
well as your affection for each other. Ohl 
children, when we shall have been called away 
from you, you will remember with a delight of 
which you cannot now conceive, that the love 
and confidence your parents placed in you, was 
not unworthily reposed;— >-and oh! how it would 
embitter your whole life, to i;efiect on a course 
of misconduct, and on the grief which it gave to 
those, whose most ardent love surrounded you, 
and for whose good their most fervent suppli- 
cations went up to God." 

**Dear mother," sobbed the boy, "dont pain 
us by mentioning a thing so wicked." 

'*We love you too much to think of doing 
wrong," said Amelia. 

''And who is there — where should we stop in 
doing an injury, or wicked thing, if we could do 
it to you, who love us so devotedly?" asked the 
honest minded John. 
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^'I lo¥e,. children, to see you cherishing feel<- 
ings like these; they will help you, when in 
after life temptation assaults you, to turn from, 
and resist it. There is another thing of which 
I must now remind you. We are to be placed 
in circumstances entirely different from those 
in which we ever have been before — ^I trust full 
as pleasant and more profitable, if we improve 
them aright. There is danger, however, that 
you will acquire habits opposed to restraint, and 
becoihe rude; this may end in your becoming 
vicious and depraved. To avoid these things 
you will, I trust, feel the necessity of still fol- 
lowing our advice, and not think us disposed to 
require more obedience from you than will be 
for your best good. As to the young people 
with whom you will associate, I wish, that by 
your gentleness of manner, you may acquire 
their love and friendship, — not by assuming 
airs, becoming passionate, or by other improper 
behavior, their envy and hatred. Amelia and I, 
while we endeavor to arrange, and keep in 
order every thing about the house for the conve- 
nience and comfort of ourselves and friends, 
must also endeavor to become useful to Papa, in 
the more constant employments, which every 
day will bring about; while you, John, do not. 
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I suppose, intend to give all your time to play, 
but"— 

" — But work, mother, a good deal." 

»"And, — what else, dear?" 

"Oh! yes, mother; study also, — -but not all 
the time, shall I?" . 

"No, you shall find time for each; I do not 
wish you to occupy all your time in either, but 
will see it proportioned in a proper manner." 

"Well now, dear mother," said the lad, 
looking up beseechingly in her face, "I'll tell 
you what I want." 

"Weill" 

"I want to be a farmer." 

"Why John!" said Amelia, "we all know 
that; what makes you so much in earnest about 
it now?" 

"Why, because, I wish that mother, or you, 
or aunt Mary, or Betty,— or somebody, should 
make me a chequered frock like Timothy's." 

"Well done!" cried Amelia laughing, "did 
you dream of this mother?" 

"It is' a very good thought, John;" she re- 
plied, "it will keep your clothes clean and pre* 
vent them from tearing." > 

"Yes, mother, and there is one other thing, we 
shall all then understand, that I am to be a farmer, 
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— ^not a merchant, nor a lawyer, — nor any thing 
else, but a farmer."^ 

" — I am sure," said Amelia quickly, ''you 
would have no objection to being such a lawyer 
as Mr. Monmouth." 

''I dont know as I should, but I had rather 
be a farmer, than a pierchant like Mr. Estey, 
or Papa.'^ 

"Why so?" inquired his mother, curious to 
know his reasons. 

''Because, if for nothing else, very oflen they 
lose all they have at once, and become very poor 
and wretched; then they are obliged to confine 
themselves behind the counter from morning 
till night, which is bad for the health, and all 
the while they, and their clerks are such fine 
people, such gentlemen — these are some rea- 
sons." 

"And in some respects they are correct," she 
replied, "still, farmers may *lose all they have 
at once;' unless extremely cautious; and even, 
if they do not in the same manner as your 
father became embarrassed, their crops may be 
cut off; their stock die, or their dwellings be 
consumed. Thus you see, they have oflen 
many anxious thoughts, and pass many moments 
of deep solicitude, as well as others. Moreover, 
♦6 
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John, there are a great many farmers, and espe- 
cially sons of farmers, who appear to be the 'fine 
gentlemen' yon mention; you cannot therefore, 
confine these abuses to any one class of so- 
ciety." 

''No, mother, but they say that the poorest 
people in all classes, are as extravagant as any." 

"Well, what then?" 

"Why, there is a greater proportion, — Father 
says so— of poor people among the merchants, 
than there is among the farmers; and, that this 
appears from the very frequent changes among 
them, produced by failures." 

"In this way yon endeavor to show the mer- 
cantile class, guilty of grosser extravagance, 
than the agricultural. I think, so far as un- 
necessary expense is incurred for dress, you 
reason fairly; but that the aggregate of a/ZTzua/ 
expense would differ very little between them, 
and that the ill success of many of the former, 
may be attributed more to the inadequacy of 
their income for even necessary charges, than 
unwarrantable extravagance. The unavoidable 
expenses of the merchant, especially in cities 
are very great; his rent, his board or provision, 
and indeed almost every thing which can be 
named; we must also bear in mind that not 
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only the eitraf agant and careless meet with 
reverses in their business; sometimes the most 
industrioas and iiragal, are overthrown. There 
are losses by fire; at sea; on the fall of goods, 
and so forth; ^so you see that failures must not 
jalways be attributed to extravagance." 

^'True, mother." 

^'Let us give the merchant then, all that be- 
longs to him, not forgetting that he is one of our 
most u€neful citizens, who furnishes us with 
many of the conveniences and necessaries of 
life. The nature of his business leads him into 
cities, or populous places; he does much td 
furnish markets for all the products of the far- 
mer, and the little commodities of all classes. 
The society then, in which he moves, and the 
character of his business, requires — or allows 
faim to appear in a garb, which would not be 
suitaUe for the field. Is it not so, John?" 

"I begin to think it is, for just now I thought 
that I never wanted a chequered frock in New 
York." 

"Very true, my son, and yet you possessed 
then, as affectionate a heart as now. Your par- 
tiality then for farming, if it arises from some 
other reasons and motives in addition to those 
you have enumerated; as the independence of 
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character which it induces; the health of bodf 
and cheerfulness of mind almost insef>arable 
from it, together with the general confidence of 
success which it inspires — not often disap- 
pointed, — ^these may make it proper for you to 
think of it as your future occupation, and will 
have much influence over us to think so." 

"Thank you! thank you mother," he ex- 
claimed, and before they lefl the room, as all 
other wishes seemed, for the present, to merge, 
themselves in that for a chequered frock, his 
mother promised he should very soon possess 
o^. 

We may be in error, but are strongly im- 
pressed with what we conceive the truth of the 
following Ideas, suggested us by another;* 'that a 
woman can exert an influence in the domestic 
circle, and especially over the minds of her 
children, which shall be a thousand fold more 
redeeming and conservative; and do more for 
the civilization of the human family in the most 
rapid ratio, than were the largest wish of many 
to be realized, who would take her from this 
her native element, that she might mingle in 
the arena of public life with man. For an illus- 
tration of this look at France. Woman has there, 

*lir. A. Potter. 
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beyond what is witnessed in other countries, 
been released from what is falsely termed, an 
artificial and oppressive sabjection. The fash- 
ionable drawing rooms of Paris are theaetrs for 
the most unbounded license of female discns- 
sion on matters of state policy, literature, and 
for strictures on the condition of their own sex; 
while in other and different ways they have as« 
sumed, and are allowed a freedom of thought 
and action elsewhere unknown. The effect 
has been to lessen her influence as woman; has 
been decisive against her moral character, and 
made her less happy, — She has in the experi- 
ment, ''lost the true fascination of her own sex, 
and not attained to the dignity of the other." * 
These remarks are by no means made for the 
purpose of shewing that woman has no other, or 
higher duty than "timid gentleness," or servile 
submission; or that she can not move in the 
highest intellectual paths of life, but to oppose 
the licentious and destructive sentiment, that 
her usefulness and happiness would be much 
greater, were she less domestic — less retiring, 
and more public and bold. To us, there seems 
to go out the most efficient and happy influences 
from the domestic circle and altar; they are 
silent and gently, yet all-pervading and holy. 

♦Wayland. 
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The spirits presiding there, are the toife-^ihe 
motker,-^the sister. The hallowed influences 
are those of piety, intelligence, gentleness, and 
affection. How transcendently lovely does this 
circle appear, when touched by the pen of the 
no less chaste, than gifted Cowper: — 

'^Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that has survived tlie fall! 
* * * Thou art th« nutue of virtuti," 



CHAPTER Vlt 



A TRIP ABOUT THE PREMISES. 

Although the buildings, including the dwel- 
ling house, on Mr. Ainsworth's estate were not 
entirely such as he wished, yet they were by no 
means inconvenient or decayed; duch of them, 
however, as required immediate attention, h6 
enlarged or improved as suited his taste. In 
particular, he had taken much pains to improve 
his dairy; and thither he first led his wife and 
children when they found leisure for the pur- 
pose. This was situated, for the most part, on 
the north side of the house, away from the heat 
of mid-day. The earth had been excavated 
three or four feet, in order that it might be cool, 
and maintain a constant temperature. The 
roof was vaulted, and the appertures for the 
windows were iron-barred, having ftaAxws?^ ^:«s- 
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ered with fine lattice work to keep out the flies. 
It was a delightful place, and the children were 
highly pleased and interested with it, and every » 
thing which they beheld; especially with aunt 
Mary in hW dairy frock, her hair tied close in 
a clean white cloth, and working over the sweet, 
yellow butter, fresh from the morning's churn. 

"Let's see," said John running to her, "what 
do you call this, aunt Mary, — adairy?" 

"That sound? like it; spell it, my child." 

"A, d, a, i, r, y, — adairy." 

"You pronounce and spell it right, child, ex- 
cept joining the *-4,' I said it was a dairy ^ — a 
place where milk was kept." 

"Likewise," said his father, "a place where 
batter and cheese is made." 

"Ohr now I understand you, — and well I 
may here in the midst of these pans of milk so 
neatly arranged upon the shelves, and seeing 
the operations which aunt Mary is forward- 

"Why, Father, do you have these smooth 
stone tables ranged around the sides of the 
room?" inquired Amelia. 

"They are preferable to wooden, because 
kept clean with more eilse; besides, they do not 
engender any sour taste." 
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"But if you neglect to wash and dry them 
thoroughly, will not the w)iey remaining, cor- 
rode and impair them?" asked Mrs. Ainsworth. 

'*Yes, they should be kept in a state as clean 
and dry as possible; in some expensive dairies, 
the better for doing this, they are made of white 
marble." 

"No!" exclaimed John, with great surprise, 
"I thought marble was too expensive for any 
thing but an elegant fire frame." 

**It is much used, however, for this very pur- 
pose. 

"Are there any about here of marble, — are 
Mr. Monmouth's?" asked Amelia. 

"Yes, Mr. Monmouth has them in his dairy, 
and arranged with great care. Along the outer 
surface, or edge, as you see here, small parallel 
grooves are cut — a little inclined, that the whey, 
from the cheese, and the water may run off, 
they are also supported by smooth pillars of hard 
free-stone." 

"Why!" exclaimed both Amelia and J^lin, 
"I hope we may see them." 

"He has indeed, discovered much taste and 
judgment;" said Mrs. Ainsworth, "and how did 
you say his floor was made?" 

"Of stone flags, placed upon cement and 
7 
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joined with putty, this you perceiye is a double 
brick pavemeut upon mortar, and sloped suffix 
ciently for the water to run off." 

''Is not the labor very great for you, aunt, to 
keep every thing so clean, and in such order?" 
inquired Amelia. 

'*Oh! yes to be sure it is; but not so much as 
it would be, if every thing were not convenient. 
If you notice the shelves which run round the 
rooms over the tables, you will perceive them to 
be quite dmooth and of solid oak; they are in 
consequence kept clean with more ease. In 
the next room we have a boiler, upon a furnace, 
where we heat the water brought by means of 
pipes from the reservoir, with spigots inside;- 
this saves much labor and time. In the same 
room, we have shelves and brackets, placed all 
round to hold the utensils, which are dried 
there. Then, as you see, there is a place for 
every thing, and though I say it myself, every 
thing meant to be in its place. In this room 
you notice the milk placed in tin, and 
glazed pans; the second room, we use for wash- 
ing and drying; and in the third, keep the 
cheese and butter, together with the cheese 
press and churns. Every thing is so conveni- 
ently arranged, that the labor is comparatively 
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light, while the temperature is so delightful, and 
the work so pleasant that my time here is passed 
very agreeably. They now passed on through 
the different rooms, and as the children mani- 
fested a great desire that their father should tell 
them more about the making of butter and 
cheese than he had then leisure for, he prom- 
ised to read them in the evening some inter- 
esting articles on the subject. ''But now,'' said 
he "since we have commenced looking over the 
buildings, let us go down the garden ninie to 
the barn; when we have satisfied our curiosity 
there we will return and walk over the garden, 
with which I think you will be pleased.'' The 
barn was situated north of the house, distant 
about sixty or seventy yards; it was a "spacious 
building, a model of neatness and convenience," 
made perfectly tight and painted. It fronted 
the south, so that the yard was "sheltered from 
the northerly winds, and ^enjoyed the benefit of 
the rising sun." They entered the barn, the 
interior of which was well lighted by a large 
window placed over the doors. 

As they passed over the building, and the 
premises, their father explained every thing to 
them in such a manner as greatly excited their 
interest. The "bays," were on each side oC 
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the floor, the bottom of them sunk eight or ten 
feet below it; the reason of this, he said, **wsLn, 
to give room for a larger quantity of hay below 
the floor." 

''What do you keep in this cellar, father, 
below the floor?" inquired John, ''barrels, and 
the instruments of labor, I conclude?" 

"No my son, they are kept in a separate 
place. This is for keeping potatoes and all 
kinds of green vegetables for green fodder^ in 
the winter; you perceive it is well lighted and 
warm?" 

^'Yes, and it seems very convenient; do all 
farmers have one?" 

"No, they do not; but if they once knew the 
convenience of it for keeping turnips, cabbages, 
potatoes and other vegetables which they wish 
to feed to their cattle in the winter, they would 
not, I think, do without?" 

They admired the clean, warm and well 
ventilated stalls arranged on each side of the 
building; and^ the sheds, which formed a wing 
on each end of the barn. These were supplied 
with racks which were filled with the coarse 
fodder above. 

, "I think the creatures must be quite comfort- 
able in these warm stalls, during the cold win- 
der nights,'* said Amelia. 
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"Yes," said John, "and enjoy these pleasant 
shelters from the storms by day. How tight 
every thing is; and how warm this yard, into 
which the sun breaks so full and cheerful." — 

" — Come here! children" cried Mrs. Ains- 
worth, "here is indeed a curiosity." That 
which now attracted their attention, was a 
stream of water continually gushing up through 
a large square stone to the height of three or 
ibur feet, conveyed there from an unfailing 
spring, some distance off in leaden pipes; its 
appearance was like that of issuing from a solid 
rock. A large trough, hewn out of a solid 
rock, and which would last for ages, received 
the water, as it fell in graceful curves.* 

"This is really a rare curiosity," said Mr. 
Ainsworth, "and I regard it as one of the most 
valuable things left on the premises by the 
former owner; I intend to extend the aqueduct 
to the house." 

The barn yard was large, a quality which 
ought always to belong to one, and excavated 
or rendered concave, like the inside of a watch 
glass, to gather every thing to its centre, — some- 
times you will see them convex, like the outside 
of one, so that every thing carried or lefl there 

*For limilor dMoripttoo, §et New England Farmer. 

•7 . 
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is washed off. A close thick wall, eight feet 
high extended along the south side of it, by 
which it was shut out entirely from the garden, 
lying between it and the house; a strong and 
well secured gate opened a way through, and 
by it they now returned into the garden. 

"What advantage is there in a wall so high 
and thick?" inquired John. 

"If no other, you feel secure from the crea- 
tures breaking out, and overrunning the prem- 
ises; it also shuts out every thing disagreeable." 

"But Father," asked Amelia, "are not the 
buildings rather too far from the house for con- 
venience?" 

"Certainly not for safety, my dear. It is a 
practice with many to build the house, perhaps, 
actually in contact, with the sheds, barns and 
other out houses, at least very near each other. 
In these cases, if one should take fire, all will 
be consumed. It conduces also to cleanliness, 
and if any of the family are ever unwell, they 
will not be disturbed by the noise of the barn, 
stables, and so forth — but now since we are in 
the garden let us for a few moments look over 
it and see how it pleases us." 

"I like this fine swing at any rate," said 
John, as he threw himself into one near the 
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aisle, the ropes of which were suspended from 
two tall perpendicular posts, and called on 
Amelia, to **push him." 

"Why! John," said she, complying with his 
request, "you would shew more regard fof 
your friends, if you asked them to swing first—- 
and much more gallantry " 

"Well, so I should dear; but recollect it is 
all new, and I am so topsy turvy with delight, 
that I forget myself, — so you shall take my 
place." — 

'* — Not now, for father calls us; let's run 
there." 

We cannot think of undertaking a minute de- 
scription of the arrangement of the garden and 
ail its appurtenunces, neither would it be neces- 
sary. The whole enclosure was quite large, and 
along its north side extended a wide, green bot^ 
der, in the centre of which grew a row of the 
choicest pear, cherry, peach and plumb trees; 
while on the east and west were also rows of the 
same, with fine varieties of apple. As we have 
before mentioned, a broad aisle led through the 
centre of it, on each side of which were frames 
for vines and berries; or you passed beneath arch- 
ing arbours overrun with vines, and shaded by 
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their bcoad dense foliage, among which hung 
innumerable clusters of the ripening fruit. 

Mr. Ains worth remarked as they were leaving 
the garden, and passing into the orchard on the 
north-east, that ''a garden rightly cultivated 
would do much towards the support of a family, 
and that its importance in that respect was far 
too much overlooked, as well as the very innocent 
employment which its cultivation affords to all. 
By a little attention, they might also raise 
within, or near it, every variety of delicious 
fruit which the climate would allow, and the 
choicest berries. 

The ground occupied by the buildings was a 
little elevated, so that the eye commanded a full 
view of the meadows below; and of the opera- 
tions carried on there, while the hills for graz- 
ing gently rose, and rolled back towards the 
north and west until bounded by the distant 
mountains and forests. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIRST DAY AT ROLLING RIDGE. 
'*01i! deep eachanting prelude to repose.'* Campbell. 

Of course the evening of this day was not suf* 
fered to pass without many of the neighbors 
ediing on the Ains worth's. Farmer Johnson 
and his sensible lady, came early, and with 
them two or three of their daughters. Mr. 
Standish and his wife^^described by aunt Mary 
as "a kind lady/' called with their two smiling 
and intelligent daughters, and gentlemanly sons. 
Charles the oldest, in his twenty third year, 
was a partner with his father, in the firm, of 
^'Standish and Son," whose reputation in busi* 
ness was known far and near. In due time 
came Mr. Fowler, the widowed minister, and 
with him, leaning on his arm, hi^ beautiful 
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aod modest Catherine. Esquire Monmouthy 
with his family, also joined the circle,, knowing 
that at a time like this ceremony was unne* 
cessary. 

Let us say a few words about the good man 
and his daughter. Mr. Fowler had been the 
minister of the parish for thirty years; at this 
time he was nearly sixty; — was a plain man, 
but possessed of sterling piety and good sense. 
He had so long preached the "way of life" to 
the people among whom he was settled; and 
communed with them around the table of the 
Lord; been with them in affliction, and poured 
the' balm of comfort into chastened minds* 
attended them in their moments of gladness; 
solemnized so many of their marriage^ rejoiced 
and wept with them, and in a word so identified 
himself with them, that they seemed to him 
like his brethren and children, and he to them 
as a father.-— To many of them it gave him 
{Measure to think he was so in a spiritual 
sense. In the beautiful figure of scripture it 
was mutually the relation of '^shepherd and 
sheep." The younger children of the parish 
as he , entered their dwellings, would run to 
greet him, and climb upon his knee; while the 
older ones with much sincerity, often with tears^ 
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would thank him for the plainness and faithfal<* 
ness of his instructions: — Blessed days of "lang 
syne." 

Catherine possessed all her father's amiability 
of mind, united with the natural softness and 
gentleness of her sex. For some time past, she 
had taught the young children in the village 
school. She had endeared herself to them by 
the kindness and forbearance which she always 
manifested, when, perhaps, they really deserved 
severity. Their parents thought her the only 
one far and near at all capable of instructing 
them; some even went so far as to declare they 
would not resign her to any one, not even to 
Charles Standish. She was now in her twen- 
tieth summer, and it wa& rumored that by the 
next new year, the north parish must lookout 
for a new "mistress." No wonder that Mrs. 
Ainsworth should feel much tenderness towards 
one so worthy of her confidence and afiection, 
from whose intercourse with Amelia she hoped 
so much> She knew that her daughter was now 
at a period in life, when with the instructions 
6hd had endeavored to give her, a correct influ* 
ence from others, would mould and fashion into 
all that a fond and faithful parent could desire. 
She was also pleased to perceive a mutual at* 
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tachment springing up between them from this 
interview. 

''My dear Catherine" said Mrs. Ainsworth, 
"J do feel happy in your acquaintance, and 
promise myself much profit as well as pleasure 
from it, hereafter. I see that Amelia, also, is 
ready to express the same." 

''I am indeed! mother, and to her I have 
already; for I thought when we first met, and 
she returned my welcome with a kiss so cordial 
and alTectionate, we should love each other." 

''And I," said Catherine, "am sure, that your 
itcqaaintance and affection will be another ad- 
dition to the happiness of ray life." 

"And the truth is," said Thomas Monmouth 
who overheard part of their conversation, and 
now joined them, "we have been longing to 
have you in our society since we first heard of 
you." 

"And if the whole truth were out," said 
Catherine, '*it would appear that ymth^ve been 
rather iqipatient." 

"We perhaps owe that," replied Amelia, 
"more to the partial description of us by aunt 
Mary, than< to our own merits." 

"I own she drew you in a light somewhat 
fascinating" he replied; "but we have found 
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her to be so often true, we believed her, not- 
withstanding, and are quite sure her reputation 
has not sufTered by the result, — at least" said 
he quickly, ''we ought Catherine, to be pleased 
with an acquaintance which our parents seem 
80 much to enjoy." As he spoke, they turned 
and saw them in another part of the room ear- 
nestly engaged in conversation. Charles Stan- 
dish on joining them said they were growing 
warm over politics, and proposed that aunt 
Mary should lead them into the next room, that 
the young ladies might play. 

"With all my heart," said she, "Amelia has 
not touched the piano to day, we have been so 
much occupied with seeing, talking and hear- 
ing; nor has any one since the lovely evening 
you and Catheriive called here, and she played 
those beautiful pieces — do you recollect?" 

Charles had not forgotten, and as he held one 
arm for Kate and offered her the other, he said 
in a low voice — "we can never forget our hap 
piest hours, aunt Mary, and that we remember 
was one of them." 

"Then you will really love me," whispered 
Amelia to Catherine, who had resigned to others 
her place at the piano — "and if so, I know that 
I shall be happy for I am sure of loving you/' 
8 
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*'Long before you came" replied her friend, 
"I told your aunt, her pleasant account of you 
made me quite impatient to see you, for I knew 
we should love each other." 

"Aunt is to be sure, a kind good creature; 
the only thing we fear, is, that she will forget, 
in her affection, our faults; but whatever she 
said of us you may be sure she has made us im- 
patient for this interview with our neighbors, 
and ' especially my dear friend with you, and 
your— friend, Charles." — 

— "Thank you, thank you," said she slightly 
blushing, "I own, that next to wishing the es- 
teem of others toward myself, I desire it for— 
my friends." 

Amelia pressed warmly the hand of her 
friend as she made this acknowledgment, and 
meeting at the same moment the glance of 
young Thomas, felt happy that the shade in 
which they were seated concealed a deeper 
blush, than she had observed pass over the fea- 
tures of Catherine. 

The evening passed away with the utmost 
harmony. Aunt Mary brought forward a wai- 
ter, loaded with dainties prepared by her own 
skilful hands, and xnany were the compliments 
she received as the company made themselves 
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cheerful over them. Before, they separated, 
Thomas proposed to Amelia a ride, with Louisa 
and himself, to the cottage of blind Rebecca. 

"You can hardly imagine my surprise at 
every thing I have yet seen," said Amelia to 
her aunt, as they were that night retiring to 
rest. ''Mrs. Estey, and Matilda, among other 
things declared that my knowledge of music, 
would be thought a species of refinement, among 
lin ignorant circle of country people, calculated 
only to awaken the envy and jealousy of all my 
acquaintance; whereas I find Catherine to be 
one of the sweetest players I ever heard, and a 
most beautiful singer; and Louisa understands 
it so much better than myself, that I was very 
willing to reiBigti my seat to her. To be sure, I 
never believed one half they said because it was 
contrary to what others, who were worthy of 
confidence, told me — and to my own experience, 
so far as it had gone; — still, I could not avoid 
the impression that some things they named 
would be true." 

''I never could have patience with that 
woman; she was so ignorant, yet vain; and in 
her description of things, disconnected with the 
fashionable routine of her own life, wandered so 
far from the truth, and indulged in such ex- 
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tremes, that I could not, nor indeed, hardly any 
one else but your mother, that I knew, have 
patience with her. She is copying her own 
mother's example in bringing up Matilda, and 
it is not strange that a young girl whose mind 
is filled with vanities and dissipations of life 
should be spoiled. But you know, my dear, 
that this is not the character of all those in the 
higher circles, such is not Mrs. Stuart's nor 
Ellen Douglass', nor of many others who were 
onr choice friends." 

'^Oh no! Ellen Douglass called on us the day 
we left, and kissed us all most affectionately; 
and told with so much animation of the pleasant 
tour with her father, mother and sisters, from 
which they had just returned; the beauty of the 
scenery; the fragrance of the flowers which filled 
the atmosphere; and then added her regret that 
she could not accompany us and live ^forever^ 
in somie one of the quiet villages through which 
she passed, that I loved her more than ever, 
and parted from her with unfeigned regret. — 
Oh no! such is not the character of Ellen 
Douglass, and I shall ever have a kinder feeling 
towards those circles of gaiety for her sake." 

'^Yes, undoubtedly you will; and I can regard 
it only as one of God's mercies, that wicked and 
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▼ain as many are in that great city, there still 
are thcNse of a different character,. and whom I 
cannot doubt, act on the society there as the 
'salt of the ^arth.' " 

''But," said Amelia again recurring to the 
subject, "Mrs. Estey used to say the country 
people had .very little refinement or learning, 
and particularly in the smaller villages; that the 
men conversed but little about education, or on 
any moral or political subjects with good sense, 
being wedded to a life of ignorance, and ex- 
clusion from t1;ie enlightened world; the theme 
always uppermost was about their farms and 
their *critur*s,* The women would take snuff, 
and talk all day over their spinning wheels about 
'yarn,' and 'linen thread;' and in their dairiesf 
about the quality and price of butter and cheese. 
She said, moreover, the boys and girls were sent 
to some cheap school three months in the year; 
until old enough to re%d and write a little, and 
obtain the 'ground rules' of arithmetic, enough 
for all 'practical purposes;' then they very soon 
married and planted themselves down in their 
ignorance, generation afler generation." 

"Ha! ha!" exclaimed her aunt, "your ac- 
count of her and style, is so true to life, I have 
scarcely refrained from frequently interrjupting 
♦8 
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yoa. I can now see the poor woman fairly 
shuddering with well affected horror over her 
own tale of ignorance, coarseness, and remaining 
barbarism. I trost however, that your first 
letter to Matilda will do much to open their 
eyes, and correct their erroneous views; and it 
would be nothing wonderful to me if they should 
yet come to pass a month with us at Rolling 
Ridge." 

''Why, Aunt! Do you think it at all 
probable?" 

''I have seen things as strange, my dear, 
although I confess there must be a great change 
in thieir present views." 

"How I wish they might! Matilda, I know 
would fairly fall in love, both with the country 
and the people" — 

—"Just as you find yourself in danger of," 
said her aunt rather emphatically. 

"Why! aunt Mary, how provoking you are, 
I did not say I loved any body; but as you will 
have it so, I confess that Thomas begins to be 
a favbrite, for he is certainly very kind." 

"I told you so, my child, and am quite 
pleased that you begin already, to think as I 
do." 

"Well now, dear aunt, I say one daxi not but 
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call it kind in him to offer us a ride to the cot- 
tage of Rebecca; and over the hills to view the 
country?" 

''No, certainly not; and I presume before 
this he has told Louisa, he thought it very 
kind in you to consent to the ride: so your 
opinion of each other will be quite mutual/' — 
— "I do say, aunt Mary," — 
— **No no! no no! child, don't say." 
''Ha! ha! well then, dear aunt, I know you 
will not blame me very much — especially, as he 
is such a friend of yours — if I own, that to be 
certain he cherishes towards me so generous an 
opinion, would not lessen him the least in my 
good will— so now let's hush and sleep." 



CHAPTER IX. 

SOME ACaUAINTANCE AT THE "LOWER TAVERN.»» 

WinQ ia a mocker, strong drink ii raging; and whoBoever is deceived 
' thereby is not wise. Froverlu, 

Early the next morning, Charles Standiah 
had brushed out his store; arranged the goods 
neatly on the shelves; dusted his counters, and 
prepared every thing in readiness for his cus- 
tomers, when who should first blunder in upon 
him but Jeremy Naily! His face was bloated, 
and he bore about him from head to foot the 
usual insigna of drunkenness. The man still 
retained, in a good degree, his faculties unim- 
paired, and had not entirely lost his property; 
his habits of intoxication, however, appeared 
confirmed, and he was fast losing all sense of 
shame, and regard to the opinions or the 
respect of his fellow men. 
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"How are ye Standish,^— how go the times 
this hot weather, hey?" — was his first salu- 
tation. 

"Good morning, Mr. Naily," replied Charles 
coming forward from his desk, "you are down 
quite early." 

"There is not a farmer, Charles Standish — 
though I say it myself — there is not a farmer in 
all Rolling Ridge that's up bright and early 
like myself." 

"You contriye then to bring round an abun- 
dance of work in these long days probably?" 

"Why Charly — sit down, sit down a minute, 
I'm tired, its a long walk over here before 
breakfast — yes, I work hard, there is no two 
ways about that, but Fm, as the saying is, get- 
ling stiff — my bones ache with the rheumatism 
nowadays, and I've some ails about me that 
keep the old man a little back in the world after 
all." 

"At your time of life," replied Charles in a 
mild tone of voice, for he never sported with the 
drunkard^ "it must be very unpleasant to be 
burdened with these complaints; can you find 
no relief from themt" 

"No, not any at all, I've tried all sorts of 
medicine, and I'll be hanged if they do the 
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thing. There's the rheumatic bitters of Doctor 
Drop, which they say are the best ever bottled, 
and have cured the greater part of rheumatic 
patients, — they don't give me the sign of a cure, 
and I tell you what, Standish, I say it altho' I 
respect you, there's nothing does me the good 
ardent spirit does: it goes down, down, right to 
the spot and warms the old man." 

''But may not your system, by the use^ of 
these liquors— ^for you know they are said to be 
innutritions, hurtful, and even poisonous — ^have 
reached a state which can only be relieved by 
ceasing to use them? According to your own 
account, the good which you derive from them is 
momentary; the attacks return again. Thomas 
Hyde our neighbor, has entirely ceased using 
any kind of strong drink for three years, and it 
is well known to you, and many others with 
how much benefit. He has now, no more re- 
turns of his old rheumatic friends; no trembling 
of the limbs — ^nervous agitation in the morning, 
nor that hard sepulchral cough which every 
body thought would carry him to the grave." 

"Ah, well! — People talk about the 'system 
being affected,' and 'leaving off drinking;' I 
don't know but it will do for some folks, though 
I've no idea it will for me. I've a thousand 
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cares and vexatiotis, and things go right wrong 
with me all the whole time,— and, I've made up 
my mind to let *era swing-^though I say it 
again, I respect you, Standish,—- we've had 
many a brus'h on this subject you know." . 

"Yes, Mr. Naily," said Charles taking his 
hand, ''we have, and I feel a real interest in 
your good; let me then talk with you plainly. 
You must leave off the use of these injurious 
drinks, or you will soon be a ruined man — -be- 
yond the hope of recovery. We left off the sale 
of them some time since, satisfied the business 
was as ruinous to ourselves as the use' to pur 
customers. Think, sir, of your property which 
may yet be saved— of your own character, — by 
no means past recovery — of your family." — 

—"I have no family — there's my poor wife" 
-^and the old man's voice choked, and he 
brushed away a few natural teara — "there's my 
poor wife, she's dead; and Stoughton, he's 
farming it alone; and my boys at home are all 
helter skelter — ^they have no management — no 
care over any thing, and are gone half the time, 
and if it weren't for Susan, who takes mightily 
after her mother, I shouldn't have a made-bed 
to sleep on, for all that Lydia does, from one 
week's end to another. Then the other day 
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when I was doing a days work for John Tuggs, 
the taverner here, the cattle broke into mj corn 
and trampled it down all over the field; sq that 
what with short crops these two or three years 
back, and plaguy bad luck in doors and out, I 
finally had to mortgage the whole concern — and 
have never been able to redeem it. — Lei it go I 
say — what's the use — 'though it was a con- 
founded nice farm once, if it was mine." 

''Yes my friend, and may be so again: all 
that is wanting is first to break off these habits 
of intemperance. I am willing, and will promise 
to assist you if you will first do this — and I 
know of others who will do the same. The 
mortgage which you mention shall be lifted, 
and in a little time you will regain what you 
,have lost. Your wife will never return, but 
your sons will once more become attentive and 
respectful, and under the careful management 
and prudence of Susan, you may again possess 
a happy family and home." 

Kindness always works its way into the most 
stubborn heart. Mr. Naily was much moved 
by the generosity of Charles, and the unaffected 
sympathy which he manifested for him. He 
promised amendment, and added, that, ''akho' 
he meant to have returned home by the way of 
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John Tugg's, he would go round b^ the /cor- 
ners' and avoid him." He did so, and tKat 
morniBg, the first perhaps for a month, sat down 
to his breakfast without his usual dram. He 
wais not, however, fated to remain sober. The 
day was a cloudy one, and when in order to 
make the best of it, he commenced putting in 
order certain things about the house and barn^ 
he found them in such a state of confusion, 
fit>m neglect, and received so little assistance 
from his boys, that he soon became impatient. 
At eleven o'clock he began to think all his 
troubles arose from foolishly hearkening to 
Charles and promising to abstain from that 
which he was now more than ever inclined to 
believe was the only comfcn't left him. What* 
«T^r course he might otherwise have taken, on' 
Mn Tuggs sending him word, that, ''as it was 
a cloudy day and no time to work in the field, 
he could employ him half a-day ia doors," h^ 
started off for the lower tavern. As he took 
down a double dram at the bar which Mr. 
Tuggs prepared for him, he declared "it grew 
better and better as his thirst for it became 
keener and ranker." Charles Standish had just 
before left the tavern, havipg been down to per- 
saade Mr. Tuggs to assist him in reforming Mr. 
9 
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Naily — at least so far as to sell him no more 
rum. Mr. Tuggs said he felt the importance 
of men drinking no more than was necessary, 
and he should talk with the farmer if he could 
Catch him in a favorable moment^ and urge him 
to join the temperance society. A short time 
after this, having occasion to send his son up to 
Mr. Standish's store, he told him in a low voice, 
to inform Charles, ''there was little hope of re- 
forming Naily, for he had just called at the bar 
and made up the. loss of hi^ morning dram, by 
a double glass at eleven. 

The ''lower tavern" was quite a place of 
resort for the idle and vicious, of whom there 
were some even within the limitd of Rolling 
Ridge; especially was it so on all wet and 
cloudy days. Farmer Naily closed off his job- 
for the taverner by the middle of the afternoon^ 
By this time quite a circle of kindred spirits 
were assembled at this point. Mr. Tuggs met 
and greeted every one with a word, a smile, and 
an open palm. His smile was winning; his 
bow low and graceful, -and the gripe of his hand 
most cordial. His bar room, the little resting 
spot of the weary, was rendered very inviting. 
In the winter a fine blazing fire on the hearth 
gave the room a delightful temperature and pro* 
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longed the stay of his friends. In summer^ 
fresh green' asparagus, filled the fire place; ever- 
green in beautiful festoons hung^ from the ceil- 
ings, and sweet-scented flowers stood within the 
windows, or upon the mantle-piece in pots of 
alabaster. Along his painted shelves were 
tastefully arranged the labelled decanters, spark- 
ling with their contents, and interspersed among 
them were lemons and golden oranges fresh 
from the Islands. It was emphatically, a place 
of "entertainment," — and why? 

We would not be understood that all who 
made the lower tavern a place of resort were 
altogether intemperate. There were some like 
farmer Naily; others, occasional, yclept moder' 
ate drinkers; some had h fondness for the 
smell of the bar-room; some for the company, 
some to hear of, and tell the news, and some 
were long cool heads who came for speculation. 
Dick Raflers, was one of the latter class; he 
lived off two or three miles distant, on a branch 
of Totter Creek. He was a notorious sharper, 
but managed every thing coolly, eternally puf- 
fing at a friendly cigar, or a long Dutch pipe.-^ 
He held the last .mortgage of Mr. Naily's farm. 
;'*Come'' said he, "farmer Naily, take a glass of 
neighbor Tuggs 'best' at my expense," and 
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under its influence Mr. Nailj closed th^ mort- 
gage, and the most foolish bargain he had erer 
made. 

''How comes on the corn cropi neighbor 
Naily?" he inquired on the present occasion — 
"stout corn, I fancy, that of yours, — great bur- 
den of grass too, — ^rye looks thirty to the acre 
from the road," and as he leaned back at his 
ease in his chair^ volume after volume rolled 
out from his pipe. ''Why fags, good Mr. 
Rafters, I'm confounded unlucky this season. 
The critur's plague me to death, moreover, my 
corn is late. I worked about planting time, 
here and there for a little 'rhino,' and to oblige 
the neighbors, and every body got the start,- — 
I'm afraid it will be light too after all.. The 
rye — why, that has got some good spots in it 
but there's acres of it bad; and the grass, by the 
thunders, it grows lighter and lighter every 
year— rand I haven't cut a swarth yet." 

This was what Rafters- supposed wa3 the 
case, and that every thing was working just right 
to bring the farm sooner into his own hands. 

"Never mind, never mind," said he, "I 
always make it a point to keep up good cour- 
age and hope for the best, — another year you 
will, perhaps, fill all your barns, and sell enough 
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to pay-off the whole incumbrance,"-^-and the 
stnoke kept curling above his head. 

"I don't doubt it," cried Naily, growing warm 
under repeated doses, ''the old farm has got the 
root of the matter in her yet, and I shall get 
her clear by another season — any wager you 
dare." 

''Not the least doubt of it in the worldl You 
are a little late though about grass; they say, 
Monmouth and Johnson; and the new comer 
there^-Ainsworth, and all the stiff temperance 
fellows on the meadows have nearly closed off." 

"Yes, it is so, but they have a world of help, 
and nothing else to do but stay at home and 
work. They moreover, begin early; go along 
carefully and, as farmer Johnson says, follow 
the cart pretty close with the rake and fork. 
In this manner, after a while, they make out ^> 
get through; but 'wait a while,' there's two 
ways for Sunday, you know. Now my plan is, 
to keep an eye on the weather, and at the right 
time, club in with a lot of first rate hands and 
nlow her all down at once." 

"A very quick job that makes of it and fills 
the barn at once," replied the sly Rafters: "but 
you got it wet though last year." 

"Yes — it got a little wet to be sure; bpt one 
♦9 
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must ran his chance about that Providence 
serves one, one way, and another, another— just 
as he makes us all different you know." 

"Very true, very true, can*t expect to fare 
alike." 

"No, nor do alike, Mr. Rafters. We poor 
rheumatic fellows can't do just as this tou^ 
iron-handed Johnson does. Why that man has 
had a constitution of iron, so has his wife, and 
even the boys and girls are tougher than other 
people's children. Thus they've got along some 
how or other, better than some of us that 
deserve to get along as well, and haint. Old 
farmer Johnson never did more hard work than 
I, until late years. Why I've seen the day, in 
my time, when you could no more break me 
down by hard work, than you could the Rocky 
Mountains — but he has always been a sort of 
a manager in little notions and improvements; 
so Jbas squire Monmouth, and old Standish, — 
little things my father never learnt me, and I've 
no faith in." 

''Nor I, not a bit," said the other, who never^ 
theless was an excellent manager in these very 
particulars. 

"Here was old Johnson down in my meadow 
the other day, and asked how long it had been 
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to grass. 'Twfilve years' said I. -Well/ said 
h^y 'joa ought to plough it all up this fall, and 
put down the old corn, field to clofer and herds 
grass, and you will then have three times as 
heavy a crop on both pieces.'-— *Whew! now 
you old veteran' said I, 'don't I know better 
than the New England Farmer, or the Albany 
Plough boy, or a host of your book mak^s — and 
you too?' " 

''Ha! ha! ha!" shouted Rafters and landlord 
Tuggs, 

— ^''Then he went down along side of my bog, 
you know, 'Now,' says he, 'your farm has got 
run down and requires to be brought back. 
Here in this quag is the very article you waqt 
to do it with. You and the boys ditch this off 
well, and let the water over into the valley yon-* 
der; then cart five hundred loads of the mud 
into the hollow of the barn yard — first fixing 
that over new with clay and lime that the 
moisture shall not escape. With this carry 
in also, old leaves, ashes, marie and so forth, 
and let the cattle tread them down through the 
fall and winter. Or you can make a heap of 
compost near the swamp and pile up a thousand, 
or two thousand loads with great ease, which 
will answer a very good purpose. If you will 
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pursue some such course thoroughly, for a year 
or two, your farm will present a very different 
appearance from what it does now, while the 
bog itself may be so drained as to bear corn — 
seventy to eighty, and even an hundred bushels 
to the acre." — 

— '*And you answered the fool, as the bible 
says, according to his folly?" interrupted Raf- 
ters, hitching his chair as though a little uneasy 
at a suggestion of the old farmer, so correct. 

''Ay, ay, never fear that, said I, farmer John- 
son, you are an older man than I am, but to tell 
the plain truth, don't know half as much." — 

—"Well done! Ha! ha!" cried Rafters, and 
again with a knowing wink to Tuggs, settled 
back into his chair at ease, while his pipe 
played more freely, and dehser columns of 
smoke rolled up to the ceiling. 

— ''Don't know half as much, said I, for all 
my learning came by tough digging, and you 
got yours out of the newspapers. Now, how in 
the name of thunder can this bog ever be 
drained, and cleared up so as to bear corn? — 
for, to say nothing of carting out the mud, 
which perhaps is not so bad an idea if it would'nt 
be a three months job — how in the name of 
thunder, I ask, can you ditch and drain off this 
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swamp, which is so soft a fox can-t run over it, 
—answer me that? *Why/ says he, *the true 
way would be to commence on the lower side 
first, and dig' the ditch through the knoll yon- 
der, and on through the field a few rods to the 
verge of the swamp-^and into it as far as prac- 
ticable. It should be a good one^ four or five 
feet wide, and quite deep. The water, on the 
surface of the whole swamp will very soon pass 
off, and in a short time the mud will acquire 
such a consistency as to render the ditching 
quite possible.' " 

''Why he laid out a year's labor fi>r you in 
one breath," said Tuggs. 

''And knew you would'nt do it;" cried Raf- 
ters, ''only wanted to hear himself talk." 

"That was what I half thought, and told him 
so; but he said he was in sober earnest, and 
had mastered a worse swamp in the same way, 
and V\l be hanged, if it hadn't seemed an end- 
less job, if I hadn't half a mind to try it." 

"You would have cut up your farm for 
nothing," quickly answered Rafters. 

"What did he next say?" inquired Tuggs. 

"Well, when I told him it would be a 'tarnal 
jobr— take me and the boys all the fall — says 
he, 'farmer Naily, you and I don't reason the 
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same way about these things. Now it is a part 
of my creed, that a large job on my farm, esp&> 
cially, if it promises to be in the end useful, is 
one of the best things for me in the world. It 
keeps me busy, and my boys out of bad com- 
pany, and away from the tavern. " — 

— "Ay! ay! I knew the old head would give 
me a cut before he got through," stormed 
Tuggs. 

— '* 'And loitering away our time, getting 
into difficulty and finally mortgaging all our 
property for half its value.' " — 

— "I hate a man that's always running out 
against mortgages, especially in these hard 
times,'* cried Rafters, breaking the stem of his 
pipe as he knocked the ashes from it. 

— " *ln short,' said he, 'neighbor Naily, yow, 
need just such a good fall's job of work. It 
would do you, and the boys, and the land more 
good, and go farther towards redeeming the 
farm, than all the rum of John Tuggs, or the 
cash of Dick Rafters.'" — 

— ^'Hal ha! ha!" shouted Rafters. 

''A confounded, crabbed, old-cold-water man 
say I," roared Tuggs. 

''And I, and I," echoed round the room. 

"The best story, Naily, you ever told^ and 
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worth a mug of friend Tuggs best cordial;" said 
Rafters, "and although I seldom drink any 
mjself, not, however, that I am any great 
friend to temperance, yet we'll all now drink a 
full merry glass over bog-ditching and moral- 
izing." So Peter Hardy, and Jo Tucker, and 
Tite Scrawlly, and Tim Idle, loungers about 
the lower tavern, who had enjoyed the joke well^ 
— also farmer Thriftless, who lived over the line, 
and came in season to join the last laugh, and 
who by the way had some private business with 
Rafters, all drank at "his expense" and grew 
merry over graves which their own hands were 
digging! 



CHAPTER X. 

SOME EXTRACTS TO THE POINT. 

We wish for a moment to break the thread of 
our story for the purpose of introducing, from 
the writings of intelligent agriculturists in 
our land, a few valuable extracts. We think 
the clearness with which the very subject that 
came in fojr so large a share of abuse in the 
foregoing chapter, is treated in them, will be a 
sufficient apology for so doing. **In England, 
agricultural societies, have been long estab- 
lished; and since their establishment, the art of 
husbandry has been constantly advancing, and 
is attributed generally to them. No example 
or testimony can be more respectable than that 
of English husbandmen who cultivate their own 
farms. * • * In that country, too, agri- 
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culture is not only practised as an art, but it is 
also studied as a science. The farmer^ as well 
as the clergyman and physician, has his appro- 
priate library. * * * The prejudice against 
book-farming, as it is called,— bu^ to use a more 
correct expression, the prejudice against con- 
sulting and regarding the experience of others — 
exists no where but among the farmers of this 
country. If we trace it to its origin we shall 
find that our ancestors deserve less censure fpr 
imbibing it, than the present generation for sub- 
mitting to its influence. When our country 
was settled, the soil was rich from the decompo^ 
sition of all the vegetables which for ages had 
grown and decayed on its surface. It required 
no skill to obtain from this soil an abundant 
. harvest. Hard and constant labor only was re- 
quisite; arid strength of sinews was of course 
more highly prized by the farmer than expe- 
rience and sagacity which could profit him 
nothing. That all the agricultural books then 
existing in our language were adapted to a dif- 
ferent, and to a country where the soil has long 
been subjected"^ to yearly exactions of the hus- 
bandman, rendered them entirely inapplicable 
and useless here. When consulted and fol- 
lowed, as they doubtless sometimes were^ b^ 
10 
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emigrants from the milder climate and ex- 
hausted fields of England, they led astray those 
who had been accustomed to confide in them. 
The well educated, intelligent and systematic 
farmer, was found to succeed no better than he 
who was ignorant but industrious.' Hence 
arose the opinion that all books on the subject 
of husbandry were not only useless but inju- 
rious;' that agriculture could derive no aid from 
science; that any person who was able to labor, 
but unfit for every other profession, was yet fit 
to be a farmer. And what effect could such 
opinions, long and generally entertained, pro- 
duce, but the deep degradation of a profession, 
which, as it is the first in usefulness, ought to 
be held highest in honor? 

The circumstances which gave rise to the 
prejudice and opinions I have mentioned, exist 
no longer. Our good soils have, by constant 
culture, been exhausted of those properties 
which render them fertile. Nature failing, art 
must here, as well as in England, be pressed 
into our service. The rules and precepts of art 
must be ascertained by experience and obser- 
vation; but that they may be extensively useful, 
they must be published, and by this means be 
preserved and placed within the reach of all. 
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Will any farmer disdain to consult these books? 
Will any say that in this country the art of hus- 
bandry has already reached perfection? Will 
any say that he is too wise to profit from the 
recorded experience of others? This in effect 
is the language of those who proscribe the 
perusal of agricultural publications; and as it is 
one of the objects of agricultural societies to 
obtain materials for such publications, this^ in 
effect, is the language of those who deny the 
usefulness of such societies." * ' 

These remarks are among the best we have 
read on this subject; and although the extracts 
are long, and to many may seem dull, we still 
hope they will be read and remembered. Sim- 
ilar remarks, to a very great extent, might be ' 
copied from the very excellent and valuable ad- 
dresses of distinguished individuals, delivered at 
various times on the same subject; but as we 
cannot indulge ourselves to any great extent in 
so doing, acceptable as it might be to many, we 
select the following, not more for the force and 
beauty of the author's style, than for the pro- 
priety with which the. remarks may here be 
introduced. "The indolent farmer," says the 

* Hod. S. Halo, beforo the Cheihire Agricultural Society. 
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writer,* ^'exhibits his own disgrace to every pas- 
sing traveller; and brings forcibly to the mind 
even of the stranger, the words of the wise man, 
'I went by the field of the slothful, and by the 
vineyard of the man void of understanding: and 
lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and net- 
tles had covered the face thereof, and the stone 
wall thereof was broken down.' How true is 
the picture which Solomon here gives of what 
daily falls under our own observation. How 
often do we see a farm susceptible of a high 
state of cultivation, and which might with any 
thing of industry and economy, be a source of 
wealth to its possessor, — how often do we see it 
grown over with bushes, briars, thistles and 
every hurtful weed— the field badly managed — 
the fences out of repair — ^the land half tilled — 
the barn doors broken from their hinges, and 
the windows of the house filled with hats, pre- 
senting any idea but that of comfort. On a 
nearer examination the picture is still darkened. 
Look at his stock, his out houses, his imple- 
ments of husbandry; every thing is poor and out 
of its place. Enter his dwelling— his home, that 
sacred place in which are to be found the only 
fruits of Eden which 'have survived the fall'— 

* E. Stimpion Eiq. President Saratoga Go. Agricultural Society. 
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is domestic peace and happiness ever found 
within/ when neglect and ruin are without? 
Does not every thing wear the same aspect — 
and is there not inscribed on every thing on 
which the eye can rest^ indolence and waste? 

Reverse the picture, and what can be pre- 
sented more agreeable, what cau be accom- 
panied with more pleasing ideas! Look at the 
farm of the man who is diligent in his. business, 
and prudent in his concerns. His own spirit 
is infused with every thing around him— every 
thing is in repair — every thing in its place; 
every thing is in its season; every thing evinces 
that the master's eye has seen and directed all 
his concerns — and that he hath remembered 
and practised the adage — 

"He that by the plough would thrive, 
HiniBelf must either hold er drive.*' 

On a near examination we find his fields well 
arranged and productive, his crops clean and of 
the best quality, and secured in season under 
cover. We find his cattle well fed— rin good 
condition, and often better, sheltered than the 
family of the slothful. Enter his dwelling: it is 
the habitation of plenty — the store house of the 
dairy and the loom; his fireside that calm and 
*10 
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domertie one, where the farmer in the bosom of 
his famil J finds not only rest fitNn his tml, hot 
the richest reward of his labor.'' 

Nothing can be more obrioos than the diflfer- 
ence^ in the condition of the two classes*of in- 
diTidoals, which this writer has so faithfbllj 
delineated; it comes daily within oar own obser- 
ration, and claims our assent as true. 

From the manner of treating the foregoing 
chapter, our readers will probably have gained 
a more correct idea of the different personages 
there introdaced, than would have been pos- 
sible from a more labored, individual descrip- 
tion — ^we think also, the different characters 
which we have endeavored to assign them, most 
strikingly drawn by the pen of the writer last 
quoted. 

It is not too much too say of Mr. Johnson, 
that he was one of the most thorough-going, 
industrious and thriving farmers, in the country. 
Intelligent men of his acquaintance, regarded 
his opinion oii the art of husbandry, as of great 
value, and foltowed many of his suggestions. 
As to the agricultural exhibitions which were 
now coming quite into notice, he made it a 
point to attend and sustain them, so far as it 
was practicable and consistent with his other 
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duties. Mr. Monmouth, and Mr. Standish, were 
men of like character with him, and the thriee 
welcomed Mr. Ainsworth, as a, kindred spirit. 
These gentlemen cultivated a strict intimacy 
with each other, and had the pleasure of seeing 
their united influence exerting a happy and 
transforming effect on many around them. 
Counteracting influences, sufficient at least, to 
check the spread even of the most enlightened 
views, have, perhaps, always existed in commu- 
nities — we have seen that such was the fact 
here. In this fell work, intemperance, has done 
her full share: and when in the future study of 
the progress of man, we come to investigate the 
causes which have advanced or retarded him, ^t 
will assuredly, make no doubtful figure. 

The farmers of Rolling Ridge who bad aban- 
doned the use of intoxicating drinks, regretted 
the existence of so baleful an evil among them, 
as that of the ''lower tavern." It was the cen- 
tral point of all the thriftless and debauched; 
the nucleus of wretchedness and vice; the bmne 
of death! 



CHAPTER XI. 



A VISIT TO BLIND REBECCA. . 

* * * "I feol within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience." Henry ike Eighth, 

"How often is the poor man's cottage the palace of God." 

Z)atrynum'« DoMghter, 

We tarn with pleasure from the disgasting 
scenes of intemperance, vice and deception, to 
one of trapquillity and happiness. It was a 
smiling fragrant morning when Thomas, and 
his happy companions, rode merrily along the 
road leading to the abode of the aged and blind 
Rebecca. 

"How lovely," said Amelia, "is this land- 
scape! How extensive the meadows through 
which we glide; and how luxuriant too! These 
fields of waving grain and bending com which 
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are on eaoh side of us, commencing from the 
borders of the road — look! how they extend 
back towards those western hills, until blended 
with their shade, and quite lose their undu- 
lations! I am every day more and more 
charmed with what I behold around me." 

"To you," said Louisa, "who have never 
before beheld this beautiful scene, I know it 
must be in the highest degree delightful; for 
although I have never been absent from it, but 
always witnessed these rich landscapes, my 
interest in them remains not only fresh — but 
seems to increase, as every summer's return 
appears to make them the more lovely." 

"And for my part," said her brother, "the 
more I see of the innocency of life induced by 
rural connexions and associations; and the 
health of mind and body which springs from the 
employment of the field, I desire no richer 
worldly good than the liberty of following them 
myself." 

"But it is not possible for every one to possess 
lands so mellow and luxuriant: many must 
retire back to the hills-— in such cases is hus- 
bandry equally desirable? " inquired Amelia. 

"There are few locations, to be sure," he 
replied, "that offer lands so entirely arable as 
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these which are situated in the valley of the 
river. As we sit here and look forward upon 
the sides of hills, far in the west, their surface 
appears smooth and unbroken; but if we were 
to ride there we should find the country broken 
into hills and valleys. The intervals/ as the 
low ground between the hills, is called, are 
found — some of a few, others of many acres ex- 
tent on almost every farm. They aro rich, 
sunny spots, fertilized by the wash of the sur- 
rounding hills. By many, these locations are 
preferred to those on the meadows; for while 
the 'intervals' equal them in quality of soil, the 
hills furnish fields for grazing which far exceed 
the low lands. These situations are, moreover, 
the abode of health and happiness. But we are 
now entering the pass between these hills, which 
leads us to the dwelling of our aged friend; you 
will there see a picture of rural beauty and com- 
fort which I think will please you.'* 

They now drove rapidly forward, for some 
distance through a delightful shade, when as 
they turned a point of the road and descended a 
gentle declivity, the forest opened and they saw 
before them the little vale in which stood the 
dwelling of Rebecca. The site of the cottage 
was a little removed from the base of a high 
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hill in its rear, on the sides of which a few 
sheep and cattle were quietly grazing, or re- 
clining. The smoke curled gracefully above 
the plain unpainted tenement, half hidden by 
the shade of a bending elm. A little > garden 
tastefully laid out, lay between the hill and the 
dwelling; on the line west of which, extending 
from the house to the barn, which stood quite 
under the shade of the hill, were placed a range 
of out-buildings; common to a New England 
farm house. The cottage windows were shaded 
by the sweetpflowering lilach; and on the east 
of the cottage, away from all shade, a long row 
of sun-flowers were spreading themselves in the 
warm beams of the morning. A smooth dark 
stone, which had been loosed from a neighboring 
ledge, lay at the door, firmly imbedded in the 
earth and the close grass which grew over its 
edge. The door and wood yards were neatly 
brushed, or smoothed with a rake, and the wood 
not lefl to moulder in the open air, but piled away 
beneath the shed. There are a thousand plain 
dwellings, and 'homesteds' like this, scattered 
over New England; we need not therefore, ex- 
tend our description of scenes and things so com- 
mon. Truth, however, compels us to remark, 
that the neatness and regularity which prevailed 
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about these premises, is not always to be found 
even in that highly favored land. 

East of the dwelling and road, lay a few 
highly cultiyated acres. The land gently de*- 
olined to the borders of a rapid creek which 
found its way through the hills to the river. 
On the steep sides of an adjoining hill a farmer 
was seen breaking up the ground with his 
plough, whistling as he urged it along with slow 
but constant progress, a simple tune, and anon 
filling the vale with the voice of his rustic song. 

''Is it not delightful?" exclaimed Louisa. 

''It is a perfect picture of happiness," replied 
Amelia, ''one might write poetry in a vale like 
this, and give to the numbers life, it would flow 
BO warm and fervent from the heart." 

"Yes," said Thomas, "if one-of natures love- 
liest pictures could thus raise our emotions, 
this certainly would. I never behold it but I 
am reminded of the beautiful stanza, begin- 
ning,— 

*fiweQt vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest; 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best.* 

—•"But see!" he continued, "there is Re- 
becca, leaning over her staff at the threshold as 
if to welcome us! " 
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The sound of his voice reached her. Although 
blind, — shut out forever from the enjoyment of 
one of nature's purest and most perfect 
pleasures, she enjoyed in a remarkable degree 
the full powers of hearing. As the carriage- 
baited and she returned their cheerful ^'good 
morning/' with an affectionate welcome, vshe 
exclaimed, with a smile of peace on her age' 
worn features, ''I could not see you, children, 
but these aged ears did not deceive me; I 
thought you were near when I first heard the 
sound of wheels descending the hill^ — but come 
in my loves, come into my dwelling; and let US', 
while we welcome each other, tell of our mutuid^ 
mercies. The hand of the Lord yet holds me 
that I do not falter ,^but I am sure you are not 
alone, is there not another with you? " 

"Yes. We have brought with us our new 
friend, whom we have so long expected," said 
Louisa, as she took her hand, and placed within 
it that of Amelia. 

''Welcome, my dear creature, to my hand 
and bosom," she answered, folding the admiring 
girl in her arms, ''I can pass my hand over your 
features and form my own ideas of you, but these 
sightless eye-balls can no longer tell the traces 
of God in his works, or his creatures." 
11 
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"And is the light all shut out, and forever 
too? " asked Amelia fervently. 

"God's blessing on thee, my child, — a little 
glimmering, like the faintest dawn, still lingers, 
enough to tell me clearly when day and night 
are on the earth, and mark some faint outline 
of moving objects: but it is closing in forever. I ^ 
should like to look again on my beautiful valley 
—on Isaac, my son who lives with me, and on 
you my dear young friends; especially should I 
rejoice, again before I die, to look out on 'these, 
thy works, Parent of Good! ' But what avails? 
The days qf my pilgrimage have been far 
lengthened, and are now passing away. Soon, 
if the light of the day so beautiful and blessed, 
shall not again visit these aged eyes, a new and 
more glorious vision shall feast, and become the 
light of my soul. There will be *no night there J 
To me how sweet are those words! *No nioht 
THERE.' Therefore, whatever happens to me 
here, and howsoever various my trials, in hope 
of the promise of that day, I never murmur nor 
repine. 'It is the Lord's will; let him do what 
seemeth him good,' it is mine to say — 

"Tliough midnight darkness veil these eyes, 

I call thy works to mind; 

My thoughts in warm devotion rise^ 

And sweet acceptance find." ' , 
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**What have I more to ask or wish for here, 
when I can say, *Thou art my portion, oh my 
God! ' " A tear stole down her furrowed cheek, 
and the hearts of her little auditory were for 
some moments too full to speak. She again 
continued^ — "It is now almost ninety years that 
the goodness of the Almighty hath supported 
me in this world; My dear husband left me 
twenty years ago: neither of you have seen him. 
We lived together here in this very place, 
nearly fifty years. We saw our children live 
and grow up around us, of whom, most have 
sin'ce died. How strange I should have sur- 
vived them, and now remain in the family of 
Isaac my youngest son so comfortably— nay 
happy, at an age so advanced! But 'the day 
and the hour' must be near: — I wait for it with 
resignation and joy." 

"And this cannot but make your age happy," 
said Louisa. 

"You have also been blessed in the full pos- 
session of your sight, and all your other senses, 
as well as mental faculties, until very lately; 
this has been a great satisfaction," said 
Thomas. 

"Yes, and the remembrance of this keeps me 
from ever indulging a murmuring thought. It 



I 
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is aoiy five years since objects became indistinct 
to me, I am therefore able to walk aboat the 
premises, and am so familiar with every object, 
had the situation of things, that I feel almost as 
safe in my rambles as before. One great satis- 
faction I still enjoy, — It is to sit here in my 
arm chair, and trace in my mind's eye the pic- 
ture of our rural valley as it was— the cottage — 
the garden with its pleasant aisles, and vines and 
flowers which I so long have nurtured. Also, I 
loye to call before^ me the features of my dear 
friends as they once appeared — and even of my 
own. They appear as if reflected on my mind 
and with great vividness. Thus in my leisure 
hours, which might seem to you lonely, I have 
oHen seasons of the richest delight.*' 

"No doubt you have;" said Amelia, "but tell 
me, was this beautiful valley of which you 
speak, a dreary and uncultivated forest when 
you first came here? " 

"It was so. We cleared away a little spot 
where the cottage now stands, and erected a 
temporary dwelling. Year after year we made 
fresh inroads upon the forest, and in time saw it 
assume more and more its present appearance. 
We lived here in great happiness, never seeking 
the riches of this world; our wants, God always 
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provided to our heart's content. My young 
friends, therp are some who covet large posses* 
sions, forgetting that with them come a thou- 
sand 'cares, and unsatisfied longings for more. 
We were always able to pray, *give us neither 
poverty nor riches;' and taught our children to 
moderate their desires, but to provide them* 
selves with possessions, sufficient to secure them 
from the ills of poverty and want— or even de- 
pendence; we saw them grow up, in conse- 
quence, industrious, respected and happy." 

"And Isaac, Martha, and, the children — are 
they all as well and happy as ever?" inquired 
Louisa. 

"Oh yes! and are a great comfort to me, they 

are all so very kind and attentive. He is indus-. 

trious, and works hard out of doors; and Martha 

keeps busy within. The young children are at 

school, and the older ones useful at home. He 

ploughs and cultivates a few good acres which 

furnish us with all we want for food. We never 

want for the common necessaries of life, and 

have a great many of its little luxuries. Our 

apiary, in the care of which, Isaac continues to 

take so much delight, furnishes us with the 

purest honey; our little garden yields us all the 

various kinds of vegetables in abundance; we 
*11 
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have some delicious kinds of fruit also, and 
among them are some of the choicest varieties 
of apples I ever tasted. Then we have a few 
sheep, and two or three good cows — good pas- 
tures for them in summer, and in winter warm 
stalls and generous food — we have enough both 
for man and beast/' - 

"And the best of air' said Thomas, ''a thank- 
ful heart." 

^^Oh!" exclaimed Amelia, "how many poor 
and suffering people in the city, would rejoice 
over the plenty which you have. I now see 
clearer than I have ever before, that worldly 
honors, and wealth and lavish expenditures, are 
by no means necessary to happiness; and I can 
never again envy those who in the pursuit of 
it, sacrifice both health and conscience." 

Thomas admired the animation with which 
she spoke, and declared he thought as she did, 
adding, ''I never pass an hour with Rebecca 
without feeling myself becoming better, and' 
looking at the things of the world as objects, in 
themselves, less worthy of captivating the 
heart." 

"And for my part," said Louisa, **I always 
learn here these truths; that we, generally, 
cause our own unhappiness by becoming dissat- 
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isfied with our condition; by envying that of 
others, and fancying pleasure to be found only 
in the circles of the gay and thoughtless world: 
here I always learn a practical lesson of that 
which constitutes true happiness." 

''And my young friends/' said the good old 
pilgrim in her turn, '''I learned these truths 
from no wisdom of this world, but from this 
blessed volume — aged and worn, like myself-— 
but ever telling me, 'Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth,' and adding that 'godli- 
ness, with cgntentment, is great gain.' I have 
found a meaning and truth in these words, and 
when weary, as I often have been, with the 
labors and trials of life, have found them coming 
home to my mind with a peace the most pleasing 
and comforting." 

"Such a frame of mind,'* said Amelia, as 
she wiped away the tears she could not repress, 
"is worth more than all the thoughtless world 
can offer its votaries. To pass so long a time 
on the earth, and find an antidote for the many 
trials and disappointments you have expe- 
rienced, in the truths of the sacred volume; and 
now, on the verge of life, find them affording 
such support — I can not, do not wonder, at the 
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confidence with which you lean on them, and 
esteem them your most valuable reliance." 

"It is a great comfort to me my dear' chil- 
dren, to know you love still to come and con- 
verse with me; but it is yet more pleasing when 
I hear you utter sentiments like these, to know 
they spring from affections, purified by com-- 
munion with your own hearts. It pleased God, 
in my youth, to shew me the way in which I 
ought to walk and incline my heart thereunto. 
He has never lefl me to walk in it alone and 
unsupported. For twenty lone years since my 
dearest earthly joy — my Nathan, slept his last 
on earth, I have never fainted, nor seen cause 
to distrust the word and the promise, *I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.* Go then 
in your morning of life to this support and you 
will find it will comfort you, even as it has me.*' 
She spoke with the deepest pathos, and with all 
the affectionate simplicity and faithfulness of 
her nature — the true eloquence which learning 
cannot reach, and the hearts of her young 
friends were melted into tenderness and love. 

In a little while, Martha having now joined 
them, she led them from the house to her gar- 
den. She now conversed on various topics; 
asked Amelia a multitude of questions, . and 
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invited her to visit- her often. She described to 
them the former state of the whole country 
around them, now so beautifully cultivated and 
abounding with dwellings, and did not forget, — 
for who that was a witness of them could — to 
give them a graphic description of those 'Himes 
that tried men's souls." Our young friends 
found it impossible to leave until after dinner. 
Isaac was then present; the children at home, 
and perhaps a more friendly or happy circle 
never met on any like occasion. Soon after, 
followed by the fervent benediction of their 
aged friend, and the warm wishes of the family, 
they returned to their own dwelling. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE FIRST SABBATH AT ROLLING RIDGE. 



The Sabbath comei, a day of sacred teat. Childe Harold. 

As an ear ring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, so is a wise 
reprover upon an obedient ear. Prmerha, 



The first sabbath, which the Ainsworth's 
passed at Rolling Ridge, was a day of unusual 
loveliness. With the dawn of day, a dense fog 
spread itself over the meadows and low-lands, 
and followed along the whole course of the Con- 
necticut, meandering through the valley > to 
which it has given its own name. The burning 
morning's sun, however, dispelled the mists, 
and huge volumes of white, dense fog went 
rolling up over the side of the mountain and 
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were lost in his beams; or clinging near the 
margin of the stream, within the shade of the 
summit whose base it washed in its course, they 
fled as if hoping to escape and hide in some 
dark recess of the mountains from the scorching 
rays which pursued them. A foggy morning in 
New England, brings in a sunny day. 

The surrounding country poured forth, in 
answer to the heavy tones of the church bell, 
great numbers of happy and devout worshippers. 
Such as came from a distance, and arrived 
before the tolling of the bell, were seen in little 
groups near the fastening of their horses — we 
hope, conversing on subjects meet for the day 
of rest. Their wives and daughters, passed, 
with slight nods and gentle smiles on their ac- 
quaintances, to their slips. The boys followed, 
in an orderly manner, and took their seats with 
their parents — and all, as the bell began to toll 
io slow and solemn tones sought quietly, their 
several pews. 

Here, in a slip near the pulpit, sat the plainly 
dressed family of Mr. Johnson; near him that 
of Mr. Monmouth — ^Thomas sat beside him; the 
mother in a corner of the slip leaned reverently 
forward on her book, with ''thoughts devoutly 
bent.'' The venerable Deacon, with his family 
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occupied the next slip. The Ainsworth's and 
the Standish's were there, and here in one of 
the 'Vail pews," against which a window was 
raised, sat the aged Rebecca — the clear blazing 
sun beams shut out from her sight, but the light 
of heavenly illuminations, dawning on her spirit. 
The meek Martha sat beside her, and Isaac 
also, whose peaceful countenance, formed a 
striking contrast with that of the haggard fea* 
tures of the wretched Naily, who could not yet 
so utterly break away from the associations of 
his youth, the recollections of his pious and 
affectionate mother, and reject the kind remon- 
strance of his ^mily and friends, as wholly to 
desert the sanctuary. On all sides of the house, 
were arranged the families of the peaceful, 
sanctuary-loving inhabitants of the parish, 
dressed with becoming neatness and taste. 

The heavy toll of the bell ceased; and the 
eyes of the congregation fell on the form of 
their pastor, as he ascended silently the steps of 
the pulpit. 

There are, alas! too many who officiate at the 
altar with less of that acceptance with their 
people — often we fear from something blamable 
in their spirit or walk, than could be wished, 
the more so as it paralyses their best efforts at 
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^oing good; but when entire harmony exists, or 
a good degree of it, as between Mr. Fowler and 
his people, there is a peculiar tenderness in the 
connexion. But if often the pastor is in error, 
how often also, are the people. How needful 
then, on either side is the cultivation of that 
spirit of charity, which ''suffereth long and is 
kind, is not easily provoked, and thinketh no 
evil." 

He led them to the throne of .grace with a 
fervent spirit, and the devout attention which 
pervaded the assembly, shewed the sincerity 
with which their hearts united in the exercise. 
And while with **voice of melody," the choir 
sung the precious stanzas of Watts's hymn, be- 
ginning ,'* Welcome sweet day of rest," it was 
listened to, as the praise of God in his house 
should be, with attention and delight. 

Their pastor read thecn from the scriptures, 
the affecting story of the Prodigal son, selecting 

■ 

for his text the beautiful verse; "And when his 
father saw him yet a great way off, he ran and 
fell on his neck and kissed him." It was a 
subject Well chosen for the time, and its effect 
was not lost upon the audience, whose fixed 
attention, indicated the power of truth over 
their minds. His apt illustrations, kii\d tones, 

12 
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affectionate entreaties, and sincere invitationsy 
with assurances of pardon and acceptance^ 
melted even the despairing Naily, and full many 
a tear coursed down his wretched cheek, the 
promise of amendment, for which the thankful 
heart of Susan, whose watchful eye detected 
them, went up to God. 

The morning's service closed, the evening's 
followed, and in due time, with order and sobri- 
ety, the people separated and sought their 
various homes. The pastor lingered for a 
moment at the foot of the stairway, and as the 
last footstep was heard departing fvom the house 
of prayer, leaned a moment thoughtfully against 
a pillar which supported the desk. As he came 
down the aisle and entered the porch, he heard 
what seemed a sob of distress, and turning, 
beheld sitting on one of the benches near him, 
with his face hid beneath his rough, weather- 
beaten hands, his wretched parishioner, Naily. 
Mr. Fowler sat doun by his side, and with diffi- 
culty repressed his own emotions, as he en- 
deavored to soothe those of the inebriate and 
speak comfort to his soul. The tears rolled 
down his furrowed cheeks, and he sighed and 
sobbed aloud. — ''I don't deserve any kindness 
from you, sir, nor any body else. I have killed 
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my poor wife — my dear Susan that was — have 
ruined my boys; wasted my property; destroyed 
my health and character, and I fear my own 
peace forever; for wretched and starving as I 
am, I can not feel there is a being so merciful 
as you assured us there was, who would wel- 
come me back, as the fatl^er his repentant son^- 
No! I have gone too far, and have sinned, I 
fear, more than God's mercy." 

Mr. Fowler was deeply affected. He took 
his hand trembling with agitation, and told him 
in the simplest manner possible of the Saviour; 
how he declared that he came to seek and to 
save the lost; and that the chapter read in the 
morning, from which he had preached all day, 
was a striking, and beautiful illustration of the 
benevolence of God, and of his readiness to 
pardon and love. 

They conversed together a long time, and 
Mr. Fowler had the happiness of seeing him 
give signs of unfeigned contrition for his con- 
duct, and the promise of a complete reform. 
Mr. Naily at last observed, he had not tasted of 
any thing intoxicating since Friday: on that 
day he had been more than usually excited by 
it, and came home at night cross and abusive to 
bis family; that he ordered Stoughton, whom he 
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found there trying to cheer np the girls, out of 
doors; and that the faithful boy, as near as h^ 
could ascertain, instead of resenting it, called 
immediately on Charles Standish, to see if any 
thing could be done to reclaim htm. Early in 
the morning Charles came to see him, and he 
promised that if in his power to avoid them, be 
would see neither Mr. Tuggs nor Dick Rafters 
for three days. He had kept his word, and 
came to meeting 'inwardly hoping to hear 
something that would reach his hearty and give 
him a little comfort;'' he hoped it might turn 
out as he had wished^ ''for, Mr. Fowler, yoa 
don't know what a wicked creature I have been, 
and consequently bow unhappy; and how aban- 
doned, and bent on my own destruction." 

''I indeed, do not know what degree of un* 
happiness you may have experienced, but I do 
know that the way of transgression is hard: and 
as to abandoning the way of peace for the paths 
of error, I have thought you were led on by the 
influence of your companions beyond the bounds 
which your own judgment could approve." 

"I have indeed, sir; but still, it was my &wn 
chosen way; my conscience reproved me; 
memory reproved me, family, friends and all; 
still I became a slave to my folly and crime. 
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My companions also, I admit were bad/' He 
then related the manner in which he had been 
deceived and led on step by step to his ruin, by 
Tuggs and the cunning Rafters, — he saw it 
before — he felt it now. He believed them both 
united in their nefarious designs. The latter 
held for half its value a mortgage on his farm; 
the mortgage he believed expired in five or six 
weeks — such was Mr. Rafters declaration, but 
as he had now very little confidence in him, and 
two sober days had been allowed him, ''as if to 
think a moment," should Providence spare his 
life another day he would investigate his affairs, 
and at once abandon a course of life which he 
felt to be ruinous. He then asked Mr. Fowler 
to walk with him a few steps to the door of Mr. 
Standish that he might assist him in convincing 
Charles of his determination to be an altered 
man. They went together. Mr. Naily for a 
few moments ^could only press the hand of his 
young friend in silence, while he wept like a 
child. ''He felt,'' he said at last, "the differ- 
ence between a real and pretended friend;" and 
if Charles "could forgive him, and overlook his 
repeated abuse, he should be happy, he knew 
he should." 

It was agreed between them that early the 
•12 
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next morning, ^ they would meet and look into 
Mr. Naily's concerns. 

''I never was more sensible/' daid Charles^ 
after Mr. Naily left them, "of the truth and iai- 
portance of that passage you have so often 
quoted, 'Be not weary in well doing, for in due 
time you shall reap if you faint not.' " 

''We are too often discouraged in our efforts 
to do good," replied the other, "but this in-- 
stance, if it succeeds, must always be a great 
encouragement to yours in future." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DISqLOSUBES, A MAN HELPED OUT OF DIFFICULTY. 

. . . . "I am a man 

More dinned against, than sinning." Kvug Lear* 

On the day that Rafters met with Mr. Naily 
at the lower tavern, and after the occurrences^ 
which we have mentioned, took place, himself 
and Tuggs, his "cheek by jowl" companion, 
retired to another room. No sooner was the 
key turned upon them, than Rafters said he 
was now about s^ire of Naily's farm, and that 
he thought it one of the best speculations in 
which he had ever been engaged. That, as 
Tuggs well knew, it was mortgaged to him for 
half its value, and the mortga^je expired the 
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very next Tuesday; that the reason of farmer 
Naily's indifference about it was owing to three 
things. "First, — we'^ will place it first, neighbor 
Tuggs, because you and I well know its im^ 
portance in these measures; — first then, he is so 
well charged up with sling from morning to 
night, he thinks of nothing else. Secondly it i^ 
mortgaged so low, he knows he can raise the 
money at any time on a new mortgage, of Stan- 
dish or some of the neighbors there, to redeem 
it — I suppose whenever he thinks of it he intends 
to do so: — But, thirdly, if there is no leak in 
the plot we have caught him, for he thinks the 
mortgage has five or six weeks longer to run! " 

At this bold expose of wickedness, his con- 
federate Tuggs, felt some twinges of conscience, 
but as Raflers, who knew his weak side, had 
from the first promised to divide a certain por- 
tion of the spoils with him, if it went through 
safely, he soon silenced his' scruples and said^ 
"Well I understand you then, that we are to 
remember the importance of muddying his brain 
well with whiskey, in the mean time?" 

— "That's my very meaning!" replied he 
quickly,^"reasoned like a philosopher — don't 
let a day pass over his head but you contrive to 
keep him quiet, and away from up-town in- 
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fluence." Unfortunately for them, the "in- 
fluence" of Charles on the next Saturday, coun- 
teracted theirs, and both Rafters and his com- 
panion feared all was not right, when in answer 
to a pressing invitation of the latter to come 
down and help him "job it" about his premises 
that day, he returned word that he could not 
leave home. This apprehension was farther 
increased, when it was also known to them^ 
that on the following day he went to meeting 
sober. 

Monday morning c^me, and Mr. Naily, ac- 
cording to his promise appeared at the store of 
Charles, dressed in a manner unusually cleaii 
and neat, and with a cheerful smile on his coun- 
tenance, that seemed to tell the workings 6f a 
mind more at peace. He said he felt thankful 
to God for raising up friends> willing to reprove 
and assist him; he had not deserved it, for the 
more they had manifested kindness towards him 
and desire for his good, the more had he en- 
deavored by various means, when with his sinful 
companions, to bring them into discredit and 
ridicule. "All this time, though, my conscience 
told me I was wrong, for when alone, I could 
not think of any hurt, which you had done me, 
nor suspect any wrong in your motives; but on 
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the contrary, knew I could put more confidence 
in you than in them; these things pestered me. 
Then I saw you were happier, and were doing 
better than we were; making your property 
better by attending to it, while from neglect, 
ours was running out, and every thing going to 
ruin. Moreover, besides having destroyed our 
peace of mind — for one's peace of mind is gone, 
when he don't love to be alone and think of his 
conduct, — our families have been broken up, or 
made miserable. John my second son — ah! he 
might have been a nice boy, — you remember 
ran off to sea. My poor wife is in her grave, 
and Susan has looked about as pale as her 
mother's corpse ever since, till now — -bless me! 
how it makes the tears run to think of it. Why! 
this morning, when I came down and told the 
lass how things were going now, and that I was 
coming here and all about it, she cried like a 
baby, and caught hold of my hand — and leaned 
on my shoulder — how now Susy, said I, you 
aint sorry? — 'No! no! father,' said she, 'I'll be so 
happy!' — Bless me! — well tears are a comfort 
after all, when one's heart is full. But I have 
something that will help me dry them. There's 
Lydia, flirts away with Tugg's son-^a dishonest 
son, of a bad father, as I'm afraid. Then my 
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farm, which was one of the best on the meadow, 
along side of Mr. Johnson's has been utterly 
neglected, and by repeated mortgages I have 
almost placed it beyond the hope of ever redeem- 
ing it. I do not, however, care so much about 
the property, although I should like again to have 
the control of it, and see if it might not be dif- 
ferently managed, — but I do care about the loss 
of my dear Susan, and of my own good name." 
Mr. Fowler, and Charles, both encouraged him 
to hope for the best, and cheered him by their 
kind assurances of assistance. 

"How much longer has the mortgage to run?" 
inquired Charles. 

''I do not know to a day, but if Rafters can 
be believed, it has yet about five weeks." 

"It is important to know that to a certainty," 
said Mr. Fowler, "I will ride over to the clerk's 
office and find out." So saying, he went home, 
saddled his horse, and rode away for that pur- 
pose. 

While he was absent, Mr. Naily informed 
Charles, that he had come to the fixed determi- 
nation, With God's blessing enabling him to be 
steadfast, to abandon entirely all intoxicating 
drinks; for from his past experience, he was 
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sure such was the only safe course for him to 
adopt. 

"Well," replied Charles, "Thomas Hyde had 
to adopt the same course before he could con- 
quer the habit in the least; what an alteratioa 
now in that man, Mr. Naily! every thing about 
the man and his premises, completely changed. 
His crops are good and secured in season; no 
trouble from his cattle; for his fences and walU 
are not neglected; while his family is indus- 
trious and respected, his home, happy." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Naily, "it is all true. I 
see clearly, and as I jqst remarked, always 
knew what the trouble with me was, and such 
as followed my footsteps, although I would not 
then acknowledge it. We neglected every 
thing at home; had no system; no order, and 
took no real enjoyment in any thing. As to my 
work, I always put it off to the last moment, and 
frequently harvested my crops wet and sour. 
Last season, the very day your father closed off 
haying, I collected ten or twelve fellows, about 
as shiAless as myself, and in two days cut over 
a great part of my meadow. Before the hay 
was half made, raked or tumbled, it clouded up, 
a shower struck it, a storm closed in — a long 
cold storm, and, you may say, it was just about 
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spoiled. My grain fared but little better, so 
that I was about discouraged, and one of those 
stormy days mortgaged the whole concern to 
Rafters."— 

— ''One of those stormy days?" hastily in- 
quired Charles. 

"Yes; why?" 

"Because that was about this time of year, 
and I am thinking about the date of the mort- 
gage: I hope you are not mistaken in the time 
it has to run." 

"I declare!" said Mr. Naily, starting from 
his seat, "I am^ really afraid Rafters is not to 
be believed — and that the year is up this very 
week — possibly this very day — ^hour — momentl 
— Well, I deserve no better, I can never blame 
any one but myself." — 

Mr. Fowler entered. ''.Are we too late?" 
inquired Charles rising and meeting him. 

"We are just in time, and no more: the 
mortgage expires tomorrow." — 

—"Thank God," exclaimed Mr. Naily, "it 
may then be saved." 

"And shall be," said Charles, as he seized 

his hat and sallied forth to find his father. He 

soon returned with him and Mr. Johnson, and 

sent word by a lad to Mr. Monmouth and Mr. 

13 
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Ainsworth, to come over directly. They heard 
with great surprise the particulars which we 
have related, and, so far as the reform of Mr. 
Naily was concerned^ with unfeigned joy. 

''For how much is the whole farm mort- 
gaged? " asked Mr. Ainsworth. 

''Three thousand dollars, I think.'' 

"Only! " exclaimed Mr. Johnson^ "it is worth 
twice that to-day." 

"No! more!" said one and another. 

"How could you see it fall into the hands of 
such a man as Dick Rafters at half its value?" 
inquired the lawyer. 

"Because," replied the poor man, "I was 
deceived in the time, and became the dupe of 
the^ cunning." 

"T hope the day will come," said Mr. John- 
son, ^'when we shall have a different state of 
things in Rolling Ridge, from what grows out 
of the bar-room of John Tuggs — and I may add, 
for I heartily wish it, the management of Dick 
Rafters. I am determined to bring the subject 
of licensing before the next town meeting, and 
I believe we can, by and by, carry a vote 
against the whole business. It is ruining our 
farmers — to say nothing of other classes, — and 
doing more to keep the agricultural interest^ 
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below the station which the God of nature 
meant it shoald occupy, than any thing ^else I 
can name: — But it seems this business cannot 
be delayed, and must be attended to immedi- 
ately." 

The mpney was made out between them, and 
delivered into the hands of Esquire Monmouth^ 
and Charles^ who lost no time in preparing to 
go in search of the mortgagee. 

But we mu9t now go back a few hours in 
order to keep track of Dick Raflers, else, as he 
is decidedly a slippery character, we may lose 
sight of him altogether. 

Early on Monday morning he rode up from 
Totter Creek forks, to see his comrade of the 
lower tavern. He slept very ill over night afler 
hearing that Mr. Naily had attended church all 
day, and had been seen after service, in earnest 
conversation with the pastor, apparently quite 
sober. This last item he had from Tuggs him- 
self, who added, that ''the two were afterwards 
seen to walk down towards Standish's." 

"A move that argues no good to you or me," 
growled the other as he mounted his horse and 
rode away to Totter Creek. 

On arriving at the lower tavern on .Monday 
morning, he could learn nothing new about Mr. 
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Naily; every thing was still, but as he feared 
ominously so. Having some business which 
called him off a few miles across the river, he 
left a charge with Tuggs to get the old farmer 
down, if possible, before noon, and rode away. 
His anxiety carried him home by the way of the 
clerk's office, that he might learn if Mr. Naily 
had been there. 

''Good morning! good morning! Mr. Record,'' 
cried he cheerfully, as the good man came to 
the door— "can't dismount I believe — been up 
to my sheep pasture to salt the merino' s^*doing 
nobly, nobly — every thing in good condition 
round about now, neighbor Record, — farmers 
the most independent class of community — very 
few mortgages now, I suppose^-eh? " 

''Less than formerly I think, since the people 
are becoming more temperate," replied the 
honest clerk. 

"Ah! very like, very like," replied Rafters, 
"this swilling down intoxicating liquors, is the 
greatest curse to the country — destroys peace 
of communities, families, and many of our best 
men — like to ruin farmer Naily, I fear, — too 
good a man, Mr. Record, to be lost to commu- 
nity by mere intemperance." 
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''Quite so;" said the simple hearted man, 
leaning on his staff, ''and it is rather a pity his 
fine farm should go for less than its value, 
although I know you hold the mortgage." 

"Why — yes — I know that in , strict righteous- 
ness, every thing ought to go for its full value. 
But this farm has been sadly neglected — doubt- 
ful, really quite doubtful what it's worth — and, 
to say the truth, Mr. Naily is a clever sort of a 
man, but no hand to manage so large a place; 
he would do vastly better on a small, snug little 
place, every thing to his mind, you know, Mr. 
Record? Still, the mortgage, I believe has yet 
some time to run — ^five or six weeks, or so— 
really don't know — hav'n't kept much account 
of time lately. I think the first cloudy day we 
have, I'll look over my papers and see, — at any 
rate, I intend farmer Naily shall have due 
notice to redeem it if he wishes," — and he 
fixed himself more upright in his saddle, and 
turned his horse's head as though he would be 
going. 

— "But stay a moment, Mr. Raflers! " cried 

the other in the simplicity of his heart, "you 

have, certainly, very much lost your reckoning; 

the mortgage expires tomorrow, and so I told 

♦13 
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Mr. Fowler, the minister, who just called to in- 
quire," — 

— ''Hang 4he ministerl" shouted Rafters 
thrown off his guard," what business is it to 
him?" 

''Nay! nay! Mr. Rafters, speak not in wrath, 
nor in the language of the ungodly against our 
good parson." 

"I mean only," replied the man with a 
curled, trembling lip of bitterness and hate, 
"that, if he must die, I wish him safe in hea« 
ren. I am sometimes hasty in my spirit Mr. 
Record, but excuse me now, for I am late home 
to dinner." And he struck the rowels into the 
sides of his beast until the blood spouted. He 
sought his home by unfrequented roads, and 
stabling his horse, determined afler dinner to 
ride again and be absent the whole day. The 
unexpected intrusion, therefore, in the mean 
time, of Mr. Monmouth, and Charles, accom- 
panied by Mr. Naily, was of course unwelcome. 
They demanded the mortgage and tendered 
him the money. Deception was unnecessary: 
he saw that he was caught, and hid villany 
apparent. He stormed and ra?ed and cursed, 
but in the end was compelled to give it up and 
sign a release. 
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Thus was this scheme of a nefarious sharper 
— a man void of all correct principle — a foe to 
the good of his neighbors, to religion, and 
those who professed it — completely foiled, 
and the character of its mover more openly ex- 
posed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THANKS6IYINO EYE. 



** Heart calleth unto heart, and we draw our pleasure! from the deep 
wells of living kindnen." Irving. 

We hope our readers will pardon us for occu- 
pying so much of their time with the occur- 
rences of a single week at Rolling Ridge. It 
was deemed important to introduce at once, a 
circle of villagers who will figure, in their dif> 
ferent spheres, with more or less frequency to 
the close of the * 'Chapters." Leaving them 
and theirs, in the happy condition we have seen 
them — some of them at least, we shall now 
hasten forward to the period of the year^ when 
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the cold chills of winter have gathered them 
around their family hearths. 

It was on the evening previous to the annual 
thanksgiving festival of New England— the 
merry day— like the Christmas of old England, 
when absent sons and daughters return and 
mingle in the scenes of innocent mirth ,aiid 
grateful offerings; when every heart throbs witk 
a new and stronger love, that such of Mr. Ains- 
worth's family as could be spared from the im- 
portant and extensive culinary preparations for 
the occasion— over which, with a tact peculiar 
to herself, aunt Mary presided, — ^were seated 
around the cheerful fire of their east room, in 
the enjoyment of unalloyed happiness. 

''I am now thinking,'' said Mr. Ainsworth, 
''of Mr. Estey and his family, and our other 
friends in New York, and hope they may be 
enjoying, in some degree, the peace and happi- 
ness with which we are blessed." 

**We can do no less than hope they are," 
replied his wife, ''but we have too long seto the 
vanity of pursuing it as too many of them do, 
to expect in their case, any other result thao 
disappointment; others there are, of different 
habits and pursuits, whom we may reasonably 
think happy." 
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ooQtinue its observance, and remember it as a 
season to be kept with saeriiiceSy and offerings 
of the fruits of the earth — accompanied with 
the thanksgiving of our hearts? " 

'*Yes mother, but thousands of ofTerings are 
Bot spoken of as constituting the sacrifice ac- 
ceptable." 

^'No my son, neither would a less sacrifice, 
n&accompanied with the heart." 

"I think, however," said Mr. Ainsworth, 
that as much truth as there may be in John's 
remark in relation to the great preparations for 
feasting, the subject ought also to be considered 
in another light. The day of thanksgiving, 
throughout this part of the country, at least, is 
hailed as one of the most happy and innocent; 
and in its associations, is the most endearing of 
any holyday, or festal scene we have. Feasting 
seems to be one of its peculiarities; take away 
Uiis, and I think it would be no longer a thanks- 
giving in its peculiar sense; it might be a use- 
ful and profitable day, but would be 'shorn of 
its locks/ It is now, by many, observed with 
devout hearts. We always attend church, 
once, and I am told Mr. Fowler, is on such oc- 
casions, unusually interesting. The day calls 
home relatives who are abroad, and brings forth 
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all the best feelings of the people towards each 
other. With all its abuses, — for the things you 
name may be so ealied, to a certain degree, — I 
regard it as having one of the happiest influ- 
ences on the whole New England character, a 
softening, fraternal influence, which unites them 
at home, and accompanies them when abroad. 
I hope the day may yet become one of general 
festivity and thanksgiving throughout the states.'' 
"Oh! father, I do not doubt that the influence 
of the day is what you name; and you know I 
have been as anxious for it to arrive as any 
body, and have done as much to get Betty some 
of the fattest fowls of the roost; helped pare and 
core apples; cut up the yellow pumpkins; hash 
the meat; bring in oven wood, and all that, so 
if any body is guilty in these things I am. 
What I have in mind now, however, is that 
there must be a great deal wasted on these 
days; and that our thanksgiving would be as 
acceptable, with less preparations, — and to our- 
selves, equally as useful in the absence of too 
great indulgence, — just as the poor man's is 
who sits down over a repast, but very little dif^ 
ferent from bis ordinary meal.V 

"I am much pleased," said his mother, "that 
your objection takes thiq character; but as I 
14 
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before observed, we are not to estimate the 
acceptance of the sacrifice with God by its 
amount) simply — be it great or small. It is the 
heart alone that can give to it a moral quality. 
Still there are reasons which ought not to be 
overlooked, when we view the day in connection 
with what you designate its 'waste/ Among 
these, papa has justly named the chief peculiarity 
of the day, but of which if deprived, it would no 
longer be what it now is; it would lose its in- 
fluence over national character, and over the 
best feelings of our nature. Then, it is an 
ancient holiday, is recommended by the civil 
authority, and observed very generally,, with 
great willingness by the people. Now you 
object to the 'waste,' — the extravagant amount 
of things prepared, not so much the consumption 
of them, because that grows out of the former, 
forgetting this is a peculiarity which cannot be 
omitted and the day be retaine^d. Is your ob- 
jection wholly right in the view now taken?" 
' "I think not wholly." 

Now then, as respects ourselves, whose basket 
and store, God's providence has filled; and who 
has made us so happy, would not a refusal on 
our part to mingle with our friends and neigh- 
bors in these festivities, and adopt a course 
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mut^rially different — and on the ground too^ of 
an objection by no means clear, — expose us to 
much reproach? And instead of endearing 
ourselves to the poor by giving them liberally of 
the provisions which we prepare on this day — 
fiiling their hearts with gratitude and love, — 
would not the tendency be, to awaken unkind 
feelings-— or at least, would there not be an 
absence of their love? '* 

"Yes mother, I think so; but why could we 
not give them meal, and meat, and vegetables: 
would not this have the same effect?'' 

"You know we do this sometimes, and the 
effect is to make them thankful and friendly; 
but still the feeling is different. This^ occasion 
calls for another method. Amelia remembers 
the story of the poor sick family which Mrs. 
Standish related to us the other day:* — ^I will 
tell it to you. It seems that the last season the 
oldest son retucned home quite unwell. His 
attack was a pulmonary one, and after lingering 
for two or three months, much to the grief and 
agony of his parents, expired. The next child, 
a sweet girl of nineteen, was, in the mean time 
taken down by a fever. At her brother's death 
she was thought convalescent; but soon after, 

* A fact which came under ttio writer's notice. 
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her disease seemed to settle on her lungs, and 
day after day, the gentle safferer languished^ 
and grew fainter and fainter. Her feeble 
mother watched over her, month after month, 
exhausting her strength in attempting lo alle- 
viate by every means in her power the distress of 
her child; and when the season of thanksgiving 
returned, as it did tHe day before the child died, 
we may well suppose the poor mother in no 
condition, either of body or mind, to engage in 
its peculiar duties. Still she had a grateftil 
heart to God for his mercy to her son— *for he 
died happy, — and also to the girl, who just upNon 
the verge of the grave, was able, with n smrle 
of heavenly peace, to say, 'there is no fear of 
death to me — I am happy'— And here John, 
may have been an instance of an acceptable 
sacrifice, attended with no offering but the heart; 
indeed any other might have been wrong in 
those circumstances." 

''Then the poor woman hadn't any thanks- 
giving?" 

"You shall see. The neighbors all knew the 
situation of the family, and that of course the 
mother could not do any thing about thanks- 
giving. Therefore, one sent them a turkey, or 
parts of one; another a chicken-pie: others 
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puddings, cake, preserves; some, different kinds 
of meat, and so forth, until so much was sent 
her, that the poor vi^oman hardly knew what to 
do with it all, nor how to express her gratitude. 
She and the whole family felt happy, at the 
thought of being remembered in this particular 
manner, and at this season. Besides, you know 
if the neighbors had sent her 'meal, and meat 
and vegetables,' she had no time, strength nor 
inclination, to prepare the food herself." 

''You always say just the thing, mother; a 
good argument and a good story are all one with 
you. I declare, 1 don't see how you can tell 
such stories; they almost always make me cry. 
But I think this, so far, a good illustration.'' 

"Well, you remember John," said Amelia, 
"when you were unwell last week, Louisa 
brought you a bowl of soup, which her mother 
had made on purpose for you. You thought it 
was the best you ever tasted,' Now why would 
it not have been as good and had the same 
relish, if she had sent only the materials to make 
it] " 

"Ah! I see there is a difference both in the 
thing presented and the time. I remember of 
then thinking, that I had before regarded Mrs. 
♦14 
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Monmouth as a good woman — one of the best— 
and a good neighbor; now, I fairly lotted her.** 

"Yes that-tsthe distinctiott," said Mrs. AiDS-> 
worths "There are different chords in the 
human soul; and some there are, which if yoa 
touch them vibrate in unison with the best 
feelings of our nature. Thanksgiving presents, 
have a wonderful tendency to reach the springs 
of feelings." 

"Although,'' said John, "I still think there id 
a profusion in these things not entii^ly justifi- 
able, yet in the light the subject has been 
placed, I admit the extravagance complained of^ 
appears as harmless as any, and may indeed be 
the occasion of much good." 

"Yesj" said his father, "and we ought also to 
i^memb^, thut were one to depart frohi the' 
custom, under the plea of giving i\\k raw mate^ 
ria( to the poor, there is a strong probability 
that the tendency of su6h a course would rather 
be to hoard up, than to disburse his treasures.' 
But shall we not leave this now, and listen' 
while John reads to us as usual?" * 

"With all my heart," said Amelia, "I have 
becoQie rather impatient for the close of this 
loog discussion, for the reason, that I am much 
interested with the articles we- have been 
reading,** 
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^ A coid gust at this moment swept by the 
heH«e,'ahd Mt. Ainswofth on going to the win- 
dow, said thete was *ev^ry: appesbrance of a 
storm,— -of which, indeed^ indiiSations through 
the day had not been wanting. •■ ' . 

— "In that case" said Amelia, "it will be diffi- 
Cak: for ns to get to church on the morrow." 

"Not at all, sister," teplied John, ''no diffi- 
culty about it; we shall harness the horses; put 
on the bells, and can flounce through, if ijt falls 
two feet deBp — and be all the merrier for it too." 

Secure within their comfortable dwelling; 
the room well warmed aiid lighted, they re* 
gadded not the bitter storm, which came on the 
ritihtg winds and gathering clouds*^ 

When John ceaseid* reading, the evening was 
nearly consumed, and after some f^ti^rks on 
what they had read, preparations -were made for 
retiring. : The whole family asisembted. First, 
Amelia read a short psalm, then John, a hymn, 
and they all joined their voices in the song. 
Then followed their evening prayer, and with 
many an affectionate "good night," they separ- 
ated. 

The storm was beating around them, but 
they were protected from its fury, and kept in 
peace ao^d 'Safety,"* by that Being who 'gathers 
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the tempest in his fists. They were happy, also 
to know, that their "flock? and herds" were 
safely and comfortably sheltered from the piti- 
less and fierce blasts of the night. 

**Oh! " thought Amelia, as she folded herself 
warmly within the thick coverlets of her bed, — 
"Oh, that the many destitute and suffering 
beings, I have often met in the streets of the 
city may find a shelter from this storm.** 

Alas! what numbers of destitute beings are 
there, within the limits of our great and popu- 
lous cities! They gather by day, within some 
cold tenement, around the faintest fire, and by 
night, unknown if not unpitied, suffer the 
pitiless blast. Deprived of earthly comforts, 
and earthly prospects other than those of poverty 
and want, they beg from door to door, and from 
hand to hand a trifling pittance to prolong a life 
so wretched. This seems indeed their last 
resort. 

It cannot be otherwise than that, among such 
a mass of the destitute, there should from time 
to time, exist immense suffering. By the hu- 
manity of those whose hearts are open to relieve 
it, as well as by the provision to this end, which 
the laws provide, it is much alleviated. But 
the half of human woe induced by exposure to 
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the pitiless storms of winter; by the close, fetid 
atmosphere in which they pass their summers; 
and, at all seasons, by their deprivation of com- 
forts in sickness, with many others which might 
be mentioned, the half is not told. If you 
would, however, farther contemplate their con- 
dition, to what has been mentioned, add their 
moral degradation, a concomitant of such 
masses of irreligious, vicious and depraved 
beings, who are thus crowded together,— and 
some faint conception of a state of being, most 
undesirably wretched, may be formed. To a 
degree so low in the scale of being are they 
reduced, that Christianity and humanity — those 
angels of mercy, as they visit their dismal 
abodes with tidings of comfort, and Visitations 
of love, seem almost to' pause upon the" threshold 
and waver in their heavenly errand. 

Reader, if you dwell in the country, beyond 
the effects of poverty and misery, and away 
firom the pc^culiar temptations which have ruined 
multitudes, ought you not to be thankful and 
happy? 



CHAPTER XV. 

THANKSGIVING ITSELF. 
"It was an uncommonly happy circle." Club-reom, 

The snow had fallen incessantly all night, 
and by morning was quite deep; yet still it fell, 
flake afler flake, and the whole atmosphere was 
full of the driving storm. The wind moaned 
over the f^ce of the earth, sweeping into high 
and irregular forms deep drifts of snow, or 
hurling it, now up, now down, and anon with 
fury forward, seeking in vain a place of rest. 

Notwithstanding all this, the people of Rolling 
Ridge roused themselves from their slumbers 
with the morning; the cock crowed from the 
shelter which he dared not leave, and the 
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bleating of sheep, and lowing of cattle was 
heard as usuaL Here and there, the loud and 
fierce bark of a mastiff was heard, as if defying 
the storm into the midst of which he plunged; 
and the generous fire glowed on many an open 
hearth; — for it was after all, the merry New 
England thanksgiving, and the storm though 
severe, could not check the festivities of the 
day. 

Timothy, the hired man, broke his way 
through the drifls and driving snow to the barn; 
and John, with Jowler, bouncing and floun- 
dering by his side, fought his way merrily to 
the sheep fold. Amelia stood at the window, 
rapping on the glass, and looking after *him 
until his form was lost in the whirling snow. 

By nine o'clock, the storm began to abate; 
the wind lulled, and by the hour for service it 
seemed over, and the people came up to the 
church in the best manner they could. Many 
could not have gone, but for the kindness of two 
of Mr. Johnson's sons, who with three or four 
yoke of oxen before their large sled, and a 
plough on each side, broke open a path to tlfe 
meeting house. After an excellent, and very 
appropriate discourse from Mr. Fowler, they all 
returned to their several homes. 
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It is the custom in New England^ for every 
family on this day, to prepare its own dinner. 
Consequently, there are few invitations given or 
accepted to dine abroad. The rule does not 
extend to the families of near relations. One 
of the comforts therefore of a thanksgiving 
dinner is, that while in fact it does not bar out 
the stranger, it specially invites only those of your 
own blood. The parent whose head is whiten- 
ing for the grave, around whom are settled the 
young families of bis sons and daughters, l^as 
the happiness on these occasions, of meeting 
them all — the oldest and the youngest, around 
his own fireside. Or this rule occasionally 
varies, and the parents meet at the tables of 
their children, but usually, if both the aged 
parents are living, and occupying the old 
♦^Homestead,*'' the gathering is there. 

These little social interviews are often quite 
affecting. **We meet again," say the aged 
parents; ''we meet again, children, this side 
the grave; we are nearly all here, blessed bfi 
God! But the years of your parents, and their 
increasing infirmities, admonish them of their 
departure, and that these seasons cannot much 
longer return and find us all together,— our 
circle unbroken by the hand of death." And 
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oflen a few returning years sadly verify these 
words; still the 8ur?ivors meet, and then they 
call to mind the words of the departed the last 
time they met together; his looks and actions, 
and drop a tear of unaflfected sorrow to his 
memory. 

To the aged people this is a season of happi* 
ness, welcomed with as much enthusiasm as by 
the youngest of the circle, — indeed, we defy 
you to mingle in one of these circles on this 
occasion, and say who is not happy — unless it 
be some sorry faced urchin in the cradle, yon«- 
der, into which, an over^anxious wish for the 
day of '^pies and puddings," has laid him too 
sick to enjoy it. The aged parents welcome 
all with their best smiles, and experience a joy> 
in the warm return of their embrace, and the 
gay and vociferous expressions of rapture from 
the little grand-children who surcound them, 
which seems to quicken within them the springs 
of life, and renew their fainting strength. The 
father sits with his staff in his hand entertaining, 
and being entertained, by conversation with 
his sons, or the innocent prattle of the smiling 
children. Perhaps also, a favorite daughter sits 
beside him, with her first-born, throwing out his 
chubby hands towards those which are extended 
. 15 
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for him by the aged and happy grandfather, that 
of his descendants it may be said as of those of 
Joseph, "they were brought up upon his knees." 
The mother, with her clean apron, and well 
adjusted cap, — for the mother claims at our 
hands the peculiar honor of the "cap," in its 
plain pristine excellence; and it doth as well 
become her, as the "staff," the old age of the 
father, — young people should be modest in the 
use of either, — the mother with her clean apron, 
and plain white cap, spreads the long tables, 
and followed by her chattering daughters-^her- 
self not silent — leads the way to the kitchen 
and the pantry. They often go and come, 
laden with smoking viands and- the best and 
choicest of "mother's cooking." The turkey 
spared an ordinary fate, graces the centre of 
the table, and by its side we pkce the pon- 
derous chicken pie. Here and there are differ- 
ent kinds of meat, and each are choice cuts 
of their kind, and with them all are numerous 
agreeable helps, to move the dullest liunger. . 
A place for the raisined puddings is found, and 
although the tables now groan beneath their 
burden, the dark rich cakes with their crusted 
surfaces are not excluded. But where are our 
pumpkin pies, for it is hardly a thanksgiving 
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without them— our apple pies, mince, custard 
tart,— our preserves and other sweet meats, — 
our desert — where are they all, for we have no 
room left for them? Ah! they are ranged on 
neighboring tables, and are not forgotten. 
But we look in vain for our old fashioned 
''side board,'' or maddening Bacchus, He 
was once a merry fellow at our feasts, and abun- 
dantly welcome. He was, however, at length 
found to possess a wonderful little principle; 
and on being thought an unsafe companion, as 
well as a dangerous guest, he has by pretty gen- 
eral consent been thrust out. — ^It is a rule around 
the whole circle — we know not where it origin- 
ated, to be suited with every thing and unite in 
declaring, **it is the best dinner we ever had;" 
and that "as mother grows older" — for, 'it is an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good' — "she 
certainly, does cook better and better." There 
is also another rule, a very plain and simple 
one, as most of our republican maxims are, that 
each one may partake of whatever is placed 
before him, to his entire satisfaction, amenable 
only for the abuse of this liberty, to himself, for 
we are here, of course, speaking only of physical 
effects. There is nothing spared in the prepar- 
ation, and nothing kept from the board out of a 
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wish to save it for another day. Thus the cake, 
and so it may be said of many other things, is 
eut, passed round, and taken ^'if butto taste and 
fironounce it good." 

. But the children also, have their rales, one of 
^hii^h. isy to save their appetites at the com- 
sencemeht'of the feast and bring np on the 
puddings, pies and cakes. Quite often, how 
e^er, it hftppons, the little urchins^ tempted by 
t^ relish* of^ the piresent morsel, pass too soon 
beyond their depth, and aching, yawning and 
stretching, drop away one after another, saying, 
**I can't eat another bit." 

• "What! not taste of grandmother's good 
pumpkin pie? " 

* '*No! I cannot eat another morse/ — VmfulL" 
1 ''Hal ha! Johnny," cries one.— "Ha! ha! hal 

ha!"' exclaims V the merry grandfather, patting 
him t>ti his head.-^^Ccnne down then,: tomorrow 
^d get h. bite," Bays the good grandmother.* 
; We^ suppose a scene somewhat like this 
{iassed at farmer Johnson's for he had all his 
children and grand children with him. Mr. 
Monmouth's family were all at home, Thomas, 
now pursuing his studies at a neighboring law 
school, having arrived the evening previous, 

*The writer does not justify, -fae is only true to fact. * 
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and first met the Ains worth's on coming from 
church. 

In the evening a large crowd of the neighbors, 
came by invitation to Mr. Ainsworth's. There 
. was Squire Monmouth, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Stan- 
dish — Mr. Naily, too, looking as tidy and happy 
as the rest, and Mr. Fowler, the respected 
pastor. Then, there was the good old lady 
Johnson, and agreeable Mrs. Monmouth, and 
Mrs. Standish, with their smiling daughters; 
and Catherine Fowler, the pride of the parish; 
and Susan Naily, whose filial affection had won 
her the love of all, — and who enjoyed that of a 
certain swain, in particular. These and many 
more were present, for whose entertainment 
both the "east and west rooms" were thrown 
open. 

The old people conversed on the interesting 
topics of the day — the political aspect of things; 
their fall elections harmoniously past, and con- 
gratulated each other on the mercy of God to 
them and theirs, in the blessings of life and 
health; of abundant harvests, and again bringing 
them to unite in the festivities of this anniver- 
sary. 

The young people — we cannot tell you of 
every thing they said and acted. Their time, 

•15 
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however, was so well occupied that the eveniBg 
seemed to have passed away on wings. "Come," 
said Thomas to Amelia as they 'w<ere together 
promenading the rooms, whilei Gatb^rijio was 
•playing some lively ail's to a group w4i% were join- 
tog their voices in the chorus — "coaie,-<you shall 
promise to write me when I am absent this^timob'* 

^'•I doo't know that I will promise,'! said she; 
f it^n^l:rst i>e,thotight 6f-^perhap8,"r*-': 

-^" Well then, if I should write to you, what? ** 

''Why! you know I should be happy to read 
it." 

"You will then promise me so much, and let 
the task be mine to draw an answer?" 

"Yes, with all my heart." . • 
., "Thank you, thank you,— and here, if you 
will not refuse it, is something to remind you of 
your promise," so saying, he slipped a plain ring 
which he wore, on her finger. That nighty 
before she slept, Amelia thought over her 
promise, she could not discover thafe under th^ 
iurcumstances of the case, — there is always 
Biore or' less sound philosophy in reasoning thif 
point-^-^he had done wrong, or been ioo haaty^ 
As to the ring, she was happy to receive it. as % 
memento. But as to the forth-coffliag better, 
she detected a slight emotion, — ^it nuight haf^ 
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' been impatience, that some little time must 
necessarily intervene before its arrival. — All 
which, however, was duly reasoned out as quite a 
natural feeling, not peculiar to herself. Thomas, 
under the iiiipression— -such are the vagaries of 
clreams, — that he read Amelia's reply to his, 
waked twice before morning, and twice agaii\ 
composed himself to sleep, with as much philos- 
ophy as one who had been so unhappily duped, 
might be expected to command. 

^ Before the company separated from Mr. Ains- 
worth's, it was thought <juite proper that all 

vshould be assembled, and that Mr. Fowler, 
should lead them in an appropriate prayer to 
the throne of grace, asking for them all, during 
another year, the smiles of a merciful Provi- 
denoe. After this they prepared to depart, and 
tiM jingling of bells, the cracking ofwhips, and 
bum ef' voices soon died away in the distance. 
Another hour, . jknd scarcely a light gleamed' 
from a windbw in RdHhg Ridge. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



A GLIMPSE AT LIFE IN TOWN. 

Bee Winter comes, to rule the varied year. 

Sullen and sad with all his rising train. 7%« Seasons. 

At Rolling Ridge, the approach of winter 
had been anticipated, and the abundant supplies 
of the necessary supports of life, banished from 
the minds of its inhabitants all unnecessary 
anxiety on this point; while their warm and 
comfortable dwellings oflen resounded with the 
voice of joy, and thankfulness to God. Here 
the poorer families were not suffered to want, 
and their little dwellings half buried in the 
snow, were rendered cheerful by the blazing 
fires of their hearths; while the buzzing of the 
rolling wheel as the happy housewife spun her 
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''knots," and the prattle of children at their 
rarious sports or studies, excluded care and 
oomplaint. 

' The farmers in our happy land, give a prac- 
tical illustration of the maxim, that ''if one 
has food, raiment and shelter, he needs little 
else." By how many is this maxim but little 
understood and realized! Thousands are toiling 
and wearing out th^ir lives for an exuberance 
^'ttese 'thitigfi— for the superfluities, and ex- 
trai'agancds bf the world. Many, however, are 
th^ poor and wretched, who look up to that 
state of simple independence from want which 
the husbandman enjoys, as the acme of hap*> 
piness. — Comparatively speaking, they are right. 
*' We liow return to our acquaintan<*s iti the 
city. True to her word, Mrs. Estey, as far as 
possible, had endeavored to banish froiti her 
ihind all recollection of Mrs. Ainsworth.' * In the 
IsAdsi of a circle of* fashion and gaiety,' in which 
she again' began to mingle, she found ho great 
diflaculty in the task. It was only, when disap- 
pbinted ill some favorite scheme, and mortified 
at'rte^ults' she could not control, that 6he sighed 
for the soothing voice and judicious counsel of 
her friend. 
- Again as Mr. Estey engaged in one or two 
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adventurous commercial transactions and be- 
came successful, his wife importuned him for 
money, until her most extravagant wishes were 
gratified. Matilda -became a fashionable 
^*belle," and a rival one to Clara Royal. Be- 
tween them, about the same degree of cordiality 
existed, as between their mothers. 

''I declare," said Matilda to her mother as 
the door of their carriage closed, and they 
were whirled home over the frosty pavements 
at a late hour of the night, from one of the 
splendid routs of their acquaintance — "I de- 
clare, I am out of all patience with Clara Royal, 
to night." 

**Well that is nothing new, child," said her 
mother peevishly, "but why particularly to 
night?" 

"Because she took the lead of me in every 
thing, and gained the admiration of every body 
to my neglect. And no wonder either, for there 
she was *set ofT in a dress, new and very tasteful, 
as well as rich and elegant; while I had on my 
old frock, my old necklace, head dress and all. 
I assure you I was mortified beyond all suf* 
ferance, — she knew it too; for she came along, 
pretending to be mightily pleased with my ap- 
pearance as she said, in my ^charming new 
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frock? And when I blushed — for she spoke 
loud on purpose for her mother to hear it, — she 
said my 'modesty was after all more conspicuous 
and praise-worthy than my dress — ^for true deli- 
cacy always blushed at its own praise/ — The 
jade! "— 

— " 'The jade!' " echoed her mother. "And 
that proud creature, her mother, I su[^ose en- 
joyed it finely? She always loyes to triumph 
eves me and my house. But, my dear, your 
frock is by no means, an old one. It is only 
three weeks since it was ordered, and you have 
never worn it before except to the Marcu's." 

"Well in her eyes, it seems that was once 
too many. I shall hereafter view it in the same 
light, for believe me, I shall never again place 
myself in circumstances so absolutely morti- 
fying; I will sooner not go. But the worst of 
all is yet to come. There was Tuttle Day, the 
young attorney, who left his card here yes- 
terday, and as you know, has just returned from 
Europe, who scarcely paid me a passing notice, 
but was arm in arm, with her all the evening." 

"Well child, you were about as exclusively 
entertained by the fashionable Mr. Myron, of 
whom you think very highly." 

"Mr. Myron! of whom 1 think very highly! 
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Possibly, he maybe endured, when, no other 
one » near to eclipse him. But to night, I 
most cordially wished him to Joppa-*— or at least, 
that he would exchange places with Mr. Day-:r 
I shall never take any peace or comfort, while 
that girl is allowed to torment and vex me, she 
is not handsome, that's certain, — ^she has not 
good taste in dress, or music, — and, oh deajr! 
what "> a vulgar '^way of waltzing — ^still, every 
now and then, she does ruffle my temper in.thi^ 
manner beyond all bounds." 

''It is really provoking" replied her metfaec^ 
"after what we have done and expended, to 
build up and sustain good society in the city, 
to endure these things. I think it quite too 
bad, and do not blame you, Matilda, for showing 
a little spirit about it." Thus dissatisfied they 
returned to their home and to their .restless 
slumbers. 

When Matilda rose late on the following 
morning, feverish and petulant, a consequent 
of the unseasonable hours she had kept, and the 
unnatural excitement of the night previous^ and 
descended to the parlor, her father met her 
with a smile and reached her a letter. "Oh! " 
exclaimed she with a look of surprise, n(A un- 
mingled with satisfaction, as she broke the seal 
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— "it is dated at Rolling Ridge, December 
12th, and is from— Amelia! — The dear crea- 
tore is not only alive then, but what is a little 
strange, has not forgotten to write her beautiful 
hand— nor indeed, has she forgotten me, for the 
letter begins with *My Dear MatildaJ " 

This was the first letter which had passed 
between them since their separation. An occa- 
sional line on affairs of business between their 
fathers, was the only correspondence which had 
been maintained between the two families. 
Amelia knew that in their scenes .of gaiety and 
dissipation, her correspondence would not be 
expected, and on that account deferred it until 
from more experience she had tested the reality 
of her present happiness. The letter was 
closely written, and her mother added a short 
postscript to Mrs. Estey. Many interesting par- 
ticulars of their situation which we have men- 
tioned were named, as well as some familiar 
**in door" affairs, which we have not. It closed 
with a pleasant description of their thanksgiving 
festival, and particularly of the evening's party. 
In the list of her friends, the writer more than 
once had occasion to mention Thomas: she 
always did so in terms of highest praise with a 
frankness, which the purity of her motives, no 
16 
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less than his merits, dictated. She described 
in a vivid manner the storm to which we have 
alluded, and spoke of the icy coldness of the 
atmosphere. ''But still/' said she, ''we are 
happy! We are so in the abundance with 
which a kind Providence has supplied our 
wants; in the warm and delightful shelter, with 
which he protects us; in the intercourse with 
friends, whom we love with a stronger attach- 
ment, as we become better acquainted with their 
worth, and in the harmony and constant peace 
which are elements of our whole intercourse. I 
say again that we are happy! Can you doubt 
that we are so?" 

The letter came at a moment of all others, 
the most welcome; when Matilda fancied her- 
self forever disgusted with fashionable life, and 
almost determined to have nothing more to do 
with it. Both mother and daughter acknow- 
ledged, that the happiness of their life was far 
below that which Amelia and her mother found 
in the quiet and rural circles of Rolling Ridge. 

"We seem, mother, always pursuing after 
happiness," said Matilda. 

"And never reaching it, I own," was the 
reply. "But still, we are not alike, child, in 
this world. Your taste and Amelia's, are as 
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different as you have been differelitly educated 
and trained. And la! me, I could not live 
through the monotony of a country life for any 
length of time, although for a few days, until 
the novelty was gone, it might be agreeable.'' 

''And think what an accomplishment, to 
learn to make butter and cheese for market! " 
said Matilda, "what a fine figure you and I 
should cut in our guernsey frocks — haj ha! it is 
really amusing to think of it, — and yet, Amelia 
says that among the most happy of their do- 
mestic duties, are *the employments of the 
dairy;' and that in the summer past she found it 
a pleasant pastime to employ herself an hour 
each day in ^he garden.' I declare, I do not 
see how they can come down to it. For my 
own part, it seems wholly irreconcilable to every 
notion of happiness — and certainly, of gentility, 
— that I ever formed." 

''I suppose she says their whole conversation 
is about their farms; and how to make good 
butter and cheese, and things of this nature? " 
said Mrs. Estey. 

''No, she does not, but quite the reverse, she 
writes, — "We have a proper time for every 
thing. When engaged with our work, as we 
generally are in the morning, we turn our 
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thoughts and hands upon it. When we ride 
over the hills, to admire the beauty of the 
scenery, and breathe their fresh atmosphere, we 
find enough in the beauteous landscape . to 
employ our thoughts and voices. And when we 
meet each other in our convivial afternoon, or 
evening circles, we find ourselves at no loss for 
themes appropriate to the time. And I pledge 
you, if your mother and yourself, will pass a 
week with us next autumn, you shall be intro. 
duced to a society of refined and delicate 
minds.' " 

''This is all very well," said her father, "and 
now how does Mr. Ainsworth occupy himself? ** 

"She writes that her 'father is fairly in love 
with agriculture and is, now devising plans to 
improve the estate to a great degree the next 
season. During the season for labor in the field, 
he in person superintended the performance 
of every thing; and when not otherwise occu- 
pied, labored as he was able, in common with 
the men. Now, when the cold is intense 
without, or the storms are raging, he finds it a 
source of great pleasure to sit with us around 
our cheerful fire, either reading the news of the 
day, or some work on husbandry, or laying his 
plans for the future.' " 
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Mr. Estey whirled his glittering watch key in 
his hand; hummed a low note or two, and passed 
down to his compting room, acknowledging in 
heart, that in point of happiness, Mr. Ains- 
worth possessed the substance, while himself 
pursued the shadow. 

Mrs. Estey and Matilda, without realizing it, 
had not passed a happier morning for many 
days. While reading the letter, canvassing its 
contents, and half forming the determination to 
rusticate a week at Rolling Ridge during the 
following season, they forgot the petty vexations 
of the previous evening, and the fashionable, yet 
unsatisfying dissipation in which they were 
wholly engaged. How long they might have 
remained in this state of unconscious happiness 
we do not know, but an unfortunate allusion of 
Mrs. Estey's, coupled with a very sensible 
remark dissipated it all. ''After all, Matilda, 
happiness in the country as here, is not arbi- 
trary. It is found in the disposition; the taste, 
and in a mind formed for contentment. These 
people all seem to dwell together in harmony 
without pride or jealousy. But only place Mrs. 
Royal in such a neighborhood, and there would 
very soon be trouble — depend on what I say. 
She would soon create a storm among them." 
♦16 
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''And 80 would Clara;" replied the other, 
quickly. 

"Our families could never live near each 
other in peace," said her mother, ''and no cir<- 
cumstances on earth can ever bring it about." 
The servant at this moment brought in a card 
from the very lady in question, with a polite 
invitation for mother and daughter to that 
evening's rout. 

"I see through all this," said Matilda, "they 
are determined to make sure of Mr. Day, while 
they can. Yes mother, we will go, and when 
they fancy themselves most sure of their object, 
if in my power, they shall be disappointed." 
And in preparations for another midnight rout, 
and for the revelry of thoughtless mirth, and 
rival ascendency, both mother and daughter 
forgot their momentary trance, and dashed from 
their lips the cup of happiness. They were 
pledged to a life of unsatisfying change, and of 
disappointment as bitter as it was inevitable. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SAME. 

**A liberal man derives a pleasure from the practice of charity, of 
which a covetous man can form no conception.'' Wayland* 

"Mr. Eatey, we are now about raising by 
private subsciption, a few dollars for the poor in 
this ward of the city. I have called to solicit a 
small gift of you for that purpose/' said a 
plainly dressed, but respectable looking indi- 
vidual who called on him at his counting room 
one morning. 

''I am ready to give you something, sir, but 
my charity fund is small — unavoidably so. My 
expenses in business are immense, and my own 
family charges call for every available cent.--^ 
Still, let me see the names you have on your 
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list. *Ira S, and Co., ten dollars;' *R. G. S. 
do.;' 'Thomas P. and Sons, twenty dollars,' — 
generous for them — they are among the liberal 
sort though. 'Smart, Blunt and Trout, three 
dollars' — small faith — a dollar each! well, can't 
be helped, — *Tuttle Day, one dollar,' — more 
than he can spare tho', if it is small; 'Royal, 
Squires and Co. five dollars' — a pittance only! 
a mere drop in the bucket, — it costs them a 
world of money tho' to live, and the times are 
pinching. ^-But I can give you twice that sum, 
if it will do any thing, and be no worse off — ^so 
you have it — 'Charles Estey, ten dollars' — and 
there's your money. — Stay! Mr. Page," said he 
as the other was passing quietly from his door. 
— "Is there much real suffering abroad? I sup- 
pose there is more or less of it among some 
classes, especially the low Irish families, and 
other poor foreigners, who stow themselves 
away in the cellars, and live without regard to 
cleanliness, or correct habits. They are how- 
ever used to hard times and contrive to get 
along in some way — although I confess, I 
hardly know how." 

"The winter, sir," replied Mr. Page, "is 
severe, and, as you well know the price of pro- 
vision and fuel, is exorbitantly high. Our object 
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now, is simply to purchase fuel, for if they can 
be kept warm, their condition will be much 
alleviated. There is no question as to the fact 
of suffering, neither is it, by any means, con- 
fined to those you have named, but it affects 
also many of our own people, some of whom 
have been in better circumstances. I myself, 
saw an instance in point, yesterday. I found a 
family in a cold, subterraneous room , with a few 
coals on the hearth to soflen the severity of the 
atmosphere. The husband was sick upon a 
straw bed, and with only a thin covering over 
him. His half clad and emaciated wife, was 
bending over him, offering a little soup, while a 
tear stood in her eye, and hope seemed to have 
died within her as she still performed with a 
faithfulness, a wife and a mother only knows, the 
sacred duties which these obligations imposed. 
The language of that tear and countenance 
seemed to be, 'in the grave there will be rest.' 
She was a picture of perfect sorrow. Four oir 
five little creatures, — their own children, stood 
around the hearth to warm their trembling 
limbs. I have known this family in very toler<- 
able circumstances." 

Mr. Estey was easily moved, and had a kind 
heart; besides^ one act of generosity often 
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opens the heart for another. He pulled a note 
from his purse, and said as he led him and 
passed up the street, **I know your character, 
Mr. Page, you have not told me a fictitious 
story, and if this note will be any essential 
relief to the family you mention — ^I hacVe confi- 
dence in your judgment — disburse it as you 
please." The hetirt of the good man was up- 
lifted in thankfulness to the Father of the des- 
titute, when he found in his hand a note for 
fifty dollars. There is no greater happiness 
which man is capable of creating for himself, 
by his own acts, than that which springs from 
the exercise of benevolent affections, and acts 
of disinterested charity. It is therefore a little 
wonderful, that so lajrge a portion of mankind 
in their eager search afler human happiness, 
should have overlooked this simple method of 
obtaining it, forgetting the declaration of Him 
who 'spake as never man spake,' 'it is more 
blessed to give, than to receive." 

As Mr. Estey passed on, a woman, the pic- 
ture of deep poverty and misery, met him. 
She was poorly clothed and very much emaci- 
ated, while her trembling limbs almost refused 
to sustain her. On her countenance sat those 
deep traces, which only despair could have de* 
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picted faithfully. She held out her hand to 
every one in whose face, she thought she dis- 
covered any traces of humanity. Some paid 
ber no attention; others gave her a pittance, 
while others still, upbraided, and reviled her 
with the words, "hag," "old-courtezan," "im- 
postor," "vagrant." — "Woman 1 am in a gen- 
erous mood to day," said Mr. Estey as he handed 
her a note for five dollars; "I have known you 
in better days." He indeed, recognized in the 
wretched creature before him, one whose youth 
gave promise of virtue and happiness^ but whose 
innocence could not protect her from the treach- 
ery of the False. 

Mrs. Estey was highly incensed at the pro- 
fuse liberality of her husband, declaring that of 
late he never gave her fifty dollars but with a 
shrug, and that at this rate he would soon im- 
poverish both himself and family. 
' "And the reason, if it be true, why I rarely 
'but with a shrug' give you fifty dollars, is, 
because I give you another fifty with it. And 
as to impoverishing myself, I shall look for the 
cause farther off than my gifts to the destitute. 
— At least, to whatever it may lead, I shall 
have the satisfaction of remembering that for 
once in my life, I have received thanks and 
tears for my generosity." 
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''Which you insinuate you rarely experience 
at home/' said his wife with a proud toss of her 
head. 

Mr. Estey began to lose a relish for the 
circle of his own family. Indeed, at hours of 
relaxation from business, when a husband and 
a father wishes most its gentle influence, that 
was not to be found. To this, the increasing 
fretfulness of his wife and child being added, 
he sought, by degrees, the society of the dissi- 
pated. In a word, he sought for that happi- 
ness abroad which was denied him at home. 

Thus it is with the heartless world of fashion; 
— it takes away from woman her own true and 
noble character — she can, under its pernicious 
influence, no longer cherish that pure and undi- 
vided affection which is only satisfied by the 
complete happiness of the object of her love. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB WINTER SEASON PROFIT ABLE, etcetera. 

The winter season has its peculiar labors and 
employments for the husbandman, but itxis 
chiefly valuable on account of the opportunity 
it affords for intellectual improvement. Our 
remarks in reference to husbandry, have been 
in support of it as a science; one in which 
study and reflection were needed, and which 
required at least, the abandonment of prejudice. 
We shall still follow this course for it commends 
itself to us by many strong considerations. The 
abandonment of prejudice, on a subject so 
vitally important to the highest interest of the 
agriculturists of this country, is a "consummation 
devoutly to be wished,'' for it will open a new 

17 
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field of vision, and a new course of action imme<- 
diately. 

There were those among the farmers of 
Rolling Ridge to whom the approach of winter 
was welcome, as a season for reading and 
reflecting on those publications on the subject 
of agriculture, which were now to a consider- 
able extent published in the country. In con- 
sequence of this, when summer again returned, 
they entered on their labors, admirably pre- 
pared with improved minds, and well laid plans, 
and in advance of the season. There were 
others among them, who still followed what 
they chose to term, the ''old beaten track of 
their fathers,'' and could with no efforts be in- 
duced to abandon it. Perhaps the course of 
these individuals is the one adopted and pur- 
sued to this day, by far the greater part of the 
agricultural class, to many of whom, the ex- 
istence of important and useful publications 
devoted to their special interest is probablj 
unknown. And many, to whom the remark is 
not strictly applicable, yet view these efforts, as 
well as the establishment of regularly organized 
agricultural societies, with deep prejudice and 
suspicion. The writer,* whom we have before 

*Ililr. Hale, cKapter z. 
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quoted, says, ''this prejudice exists no where 
but among the farmers of this country/' Its 
removal then, may be regarded as the promise 
of a greater and more lasting good to our 
country — for ,what country has the natural ad- 
vantages we possess? — than would the uncov- 
ering of beds of golden sand in every state in 
the union. It will, we doubt not, be removed, 
and then the exertions put forth for this purpose 
will not have been made in vain. The face of 
the country will assume an entirely . new ap- 
pearance. A system will be pursued, in many 
respects, like that in the older countries, and 
which has converted England into one of the 
richest agricultural kingdoms in the world. 

Already, a great change has taken place in 
many portions of the country, and it will spread 
as time shall develop facts on which such a 
change will rest. The Agricultural Societies 
in the country, have done much to produce it, 
by the annual cattle shows; exhibitions of do- 
mestic manufactures; of produce; and the 
horticultural exhibitions, which they foster. 
In this way, together with premiums offered for 
improvement in the construction of buildings — 
of barns especially; for improvement in stock, 
machinery and implements of husbandry, and 
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by public addresses, they are doing much to 
spread throughout the country a new and 
redeeming spirit. As rapidly as this spreads, 
we see the husbandmen of our country taking a 
high stand as responsible members of commu- 
nity. Such individuals, as have been reached 
by these incipient attempts at reform^ have been 
seen taking higher ground than their neighbors 
who yet retain their own dogmas. We recom- 
mend to such as feel any new interest in this 
subject, to peruse the writings and addresse& 
which have been published by many distin- 
guished individuals, but from which, time and 
space do not allow us to extract. We think 
they will rise from their perusal, resolved to 
throw aside their objections, and rather aid in 
the extension of principles connected with their 
own good and the prosperity of the country. 

In reference to the subject we have been 
considering in this "chapter," we feel happy to 
insert a remark from the pen of one whose 
writings and example have done, and are now 
doing for agriculture, that which has rendered 
him so justly distinguished and influential. "If 
then," says this writer,* "agriculture is the 
fountain from whose abundant streams everv 

*Mr. Buel. v 
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portion of the country is watered and refreshed 
— how important that we should watch •ver it 
with paternal care — that we should disseminate 
its improvements, and endeavor to multiply its 
blessings; that we should elevate it to the rank 
of a liberal and fashionable study, and call in 
the aid of science and of approved experience to 
enlarge the sphere of its usefulness." 

With an attention then to agriculture, such 
as its importance demands, it is difficult to con- 
ceive the limit to which the improvement in our 
condition may be carried: it may greatly exceed 
that of almost any other country in the world. 
A gentleman* who seldom writes but with 
energy and correctness, and oflen with great 
beauty, in the following article which we Jiave 
selected, portrays with great vividness the 
change which has been witnessed abroad, in 
consequence of new improvements which have 
been introduced, and the attention which the 
subject has excited. *'*! fear," says he, . **we 
shall find, we are, taken in a mass, about such 
farmers as our forefathers were when they mi- 
grated to this country. They, we know, were 
such farmers as their fathers were when they 
left England. But all the capital improvements 

*HoB. Triftam BoigM. 
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in agrica]tare, hare been made in that conotry, 
siftce the settlement of this. If it were in the 
course of nature for the venerable pilgrims of 
Plymouth, again to land on the shores of that 
island, they would not know the fields of their 
native country. Not many years before they 
migrated, the London market was supplied with 
vegetables from Flanders, and the English cli- 
mate and soil was deemed incapable of pro- 
ducing them. At this time fourteen thousand 
acres are appropriated to gardening in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of that metropolis, and 
the vegetables and fruit raised on those lands, 
are sold in that city for a sum little short of four 
million of dollars per annum. The rent of land 
in the county of Norfolk, the least fertile, but the 
best farmed district of England, has increased 
within the memory of man, eight fold. The 
rent roll of Mr. Coke, the great Norfolk 
farmer, has, in that time risen from five to ten 
thousand pounds per annum. This has been 
done by leases, and giving his tenants in his 
own farming a great example of the immense 
agricultural improvements which may be made, 
even in the sands of Norfolk, by industry, skiJI, 
and capital." He also remarks, "Scotch 
farming has came into existence^ long since 
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Roger Williams paddled his canoe round Fox 
Point. In those days, the thistle wad the 
national emblem of Scotland. They fought 
under it in war, and foraged upon it in peace. 
But the unpoetical farmers of Caledonia, have 
lo'^t all delight in pursuing the thistle's beard, 
with the heroes of Ossian; or sleeping on the 
bloominor heather with the buccaniers of Rod- 
eric Dhu. They have ploughed down all those 
things which look so pretty and smell so sweet 
in song, and given up those haunts of the 
musas to plain English barley and wheat; Dutch 
and Swedish turnips; the clover of Flanders, and 
the shamroch of Ireland." 

Mr. Ainsworth, having passed the winter 
agreeably and profitably, with the opening of 
spring, began the system of operations, he had 
previously matured. During the season a very 
great improvement was seen in his estate. 
He improved his lands, and realized greater 
crops. Such of his buildings as were not 
adapted to his wants, he remodeled, and ren- 
dered more convenient. As to his orchard, it 
was extensively cut, pruned and grafted. He 
was particular in planting and grafting choice 
kinds of winter fruit. His grounds near the 
house were ornamented with new varieties of 
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shade and fruit trees, with shrubbery and the 
choicest vines. In his attempts to improve and 
beautify his premises, he found, in his intelli- 
gent and enterprising neighbors, able coun- 
sellors, whose experience, added to his personal 
investigations, enabled him to proceed with 
judgment. If the experience and advice of a 
few neighbors were of great advantage to him, 
how much more so must have been the united 
testimony of intelligent and practical husband- 
men in the country at large, which at any 
moment he could obtain from their writings! 

This and the following season passed away, 
and time, instead of lessening the interest 
which our friends at first experienced in their 
change of life, seemed to increase its pow- 
er. John was most of the time kept at school 
from home, his father knowing that whatever 
might be his occupation in life, the advantage 
of an early and thorough education, could never 
be compensated by present gratification, to its 
neglect. 

Before closing this ''chapter,'' we must not 
neglect to say, that at the time predicted by 
many of the "Ridge" people, Charles and 
Catherine were happily united. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



JLOVE AND MARRIAGE. 

Thit^PPy marriage is, where two perroM make choice of each 
other, without pilhcipally regarding or neglecting the circumstances 
of fortune or beauty. These may itill lover in spile of adveisitty or 
sickness. ^eeUttor. 

Wives are young men^s mistresses j companions for mi4d]e age; and 
old men's nurses. Lord Bacon. 

The third autumn since Mr. Ainsworth set- 
tled at Rolling Ridge was now approaching. 
The harvest had been, in part, gathered *home.* 
Owing to a cold and backward spring it was 
not so abundant as that of the previous season, 
although by no means inconsiderable, or greatly 
below his expectations. If some of his crops 
were light it was compensated for by an unusual 
quantity of others. 
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The husbandman has this advantage, that if 
the frost nips his corn, his wheat and rye, 
barley and oats may yet remain uninjured; the 
weather which blasts the one may even greatly 
favor the other. If the drought injures his 
vines and roots, it may bring to quicker matu- 
rity his corn and wheat; and vice versa. When 
there is a time of great scarcity in the land, 
so that the fruits of the earth are exorbi« 
tantly high — beyond the means of many who 
are forced to purchase — if he has nothing to 
sell, he rarely fails of obtaining enough for his 
own subsistence, and that of his family. He is, 
moreover, kept from despondency, or complaint 
by his confidence in the general uniformity of 
those laws by which an overruling Providence 
governs the seasons, in consequence of which, 
where one is unfavorable, there are many of 
great fruitfulness. 

At the time of which we are now writing, 
Amelia, if it were possible, had become more 
beautiful than at seventeen; there was more ex- 
pression in her countenance; more perfect sym- 
metry of form and feature, and more grace and 
beauty in her movements. She was lovely as 
the morning whose fragrant air she was breath- 
ing; happy and innocent as the pleasures and 
scenes in which she mingled. 
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t^arly one morning, having thrown a loose 
bonnet over her head, she was darting in some 
haste from the door, when she encountered 
aunt Mary. The latter personage was just 
coming from the dairy rooms, in her dairy robe, 
with the sleeves rolled up, and her hands fresh 
from the labor of the stone tables. 

**Why! child," cried she starting back, "how 
you frightened me." 

"Yes, aunt, and came near injuring you also; 
forgive my foolish haste." 

"But where now in such a flurry, my dear? 
You are not always in such haste as to forget to 
look in at the dairy as you pass. Besides you 
have entirely neglected me this morning, and 
I have hardly seen or heard of you since break- 
fast. What have you been about? " 

"Why! aunt, I have not been far away, — You 
know I have been in the parlor, setting the 
room in order — and so forth, and so forth." — 

— "1 see there are two *and so forth's' to one 
valid reason, — but where are you going in such 
haste? you have not answered me that yet." 

"Well, I hardly know what should make me 
so very hasty, but you know Charles has gone 
to Boston, and I am to pass the day with 
Catherine, and" — 
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"Well, put that by for the present. Look, 

here is the long expected letter! I have just 

received it, and have run so fast to reach here, 

I am quite out of breath— oh! V 

- "Why Amelia! you child you; just because 

Thomas has written you a letter, you must run 

• yourself out of breath, and make all this ado 

about it. One would think he wrote you but 

once a year, and that was a great day with you 

— a sort of festival." 

"Well now, don't indulge your teasing pro- 
pensity, for you know if not a year, it is a great 
while since he has written me a word. I own it 
is always a great day when he does." 

"He is at least, a monthly correspondent— 
but what does he say? " 

**That's the thing after all, for 'what's in a 
letter Js what makes it' you know. He is quite 
peremptory and really puts on some airs, that 
are almost unpardonable." 

**And yet, I fancy you are not very angry, 
nor out of huroor with him? " 

"Why, no, not absolutely — but rather tempted 
to be so, in my way, — But you shall hear what 
he writes. He commences with, /iify dearest 
Amelia^ — to make it more significant, every 
word underscored, you know? The first letter 
18 
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— "Ah! I can guess the rest. You intend to^ 
improve the time, in conversing ahout a certain 

young Mr. T , do you?^Ah! I see where 

the mischief is." 

"Yes aunt, you are quite right in your sup- 
position so far, but although you frequently 
seem to read me through and through, by my 
actions, you have not guessed the whole truth 
now. Look here," and she took from her 
bosom a letter which had been brought her that 
morning from the office.-^" Ah! I understand 
you child, and forgive you too! " she cried, as 
the laughing girl broke away, and flew with the 
letter down the garden walk, and through the 
orchard, to Charles Standish's dwelling. *And 
so forth, and so forth!' soliloquized the good 
lady as she returned to her work. — 'Indeed.* " 

"Why! Kate, how do you do? " was Amelia's 
first salutation, when panting for breath, she 
threw open the door, and caught her hand. — - 
"And little namesake, good morning! I must 
kiss^you, and hold you too," and she caught 
away the smiling babe from its mother's arms. 
— "I suppose you think me quite unceremo- 
nious, Kate and" — 

— "Absolutely rude, you are, why I have a 
good mind to shake you soundly." 
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"Well, put that by for the present. Look, 
here is the long expected letter! I have just 
received it, and have run so fast to reach here, 
I am quite out of breath— oh! V 
. "Why Amelia! you child you; just because 
Thomas has written you a letter, you must run 
' yourself out of breath, and make all this ado 
about it. One would think he wrote you but 
once a year, and that was a great day with you 
•^a sort of festival." 

"Well now, don't indulge your teasing pro- 
pensity, for you know if not a year, it is a great 
while since he has written me a word. I own it 
is always a great day when he does." 

"He is at least, a monthly correspondent--^ 
but what does he say? " 

"That's the thing after all, for 'what's in a 
letter js what makes it' you know. He is quite 
peremptory and really puts on some airs, that 
are almost unpardonable." 

"And yet, I fancy you are not very angry, 
nor out of humor with him? '' 

"Why, no, not absolutely — but rather tempted 
to be so, in my way. — But you shall hear what 
he writes. He commences with, ^^My dearest 
Amelia, — to make it more significant, every 
word underscored, you know? The first letter 
18 
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he ever sent me, read, very politely and formally, 
*Miss Ainsworth;' the next, *Miss Amelia' — just 
mark the gradations, Kate. Then comes one 
to * Amelia* When our correspondence became 
a little more familiar came one to, 'Friend 
Amelia,' very soon to, ^My friend A — ,' this 
you perceive spoke a little tenderness. By and 
by, they all read, *My dear friend;' 'Dear 
Amelia,' *My faithful A — ,' and so forth. — And 
I can assure you this form of address is by no 
means unimportant: there is a great difference 
between 'Miss Ainsworth,' or simple 'Amelia/ 
and 'My dear A — ,' am I not right Kate?" 

"At least, you are in excellent humor this 
morning, and I think if Thomas could look in 
upon us now, he would be repaid ^ for all the 
trouble of his correspondence, — You cannot 
certainly have found any thing very obnoxious 
in the letter." 

"Why — no, not in the letter — but its delay 
has almost offended me. It is now some days 
since he should have ans^yered mine, in which 
I told him if an answer did not come at a certain 
time, I sliould feel quite disappointed and un- 
happy. We)l, I waited, and waited, and 
waitedj but no letter. I was really disappointed, 
and last evening — oh! it was hours afler retiring 
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before I could sleep — I was so unhappy, I had 
fully resolved another day should not pass 
without writing him, to inquire the reason of his 
silence." , 

"If you had carried your resolution into effect, 
I suppose the first words would have been, *My 
dearest Thomas;^ and the last,/from your faithful 
and affectionate A — .' And they both laughed 
at the folly of scolding a^ lover in a manner so 
mild, and common, as well as the greater folly 
of too soon becoming impatient. "But come," 
continued Catherine, "you have not read me 
the letter!" 

"Oh! no I have not. Well he writes, ^My 
dearest Amelia.* Afler saying on the first page 
some 'clever things, which you shall hear pre- 
sently, and making his excuse for not writing 
before, he comes to the obnoxious paragraph. 
'Now Amelia, as I have explained I hope satis- 
factorily, the reason of delaying; until now, my 
answer, I have another thing to mention. You 
know that agreeably to our own "wishes, and the 
consent of our parents we are expecting to be 
united this fall. My father, a few days since 
wrote to inform me that our families were 
making arrangements for their fall journey to 
Worcester, for the purpose of attending the ex- 
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hibition to be given at that place, afler which 
they should go on to Boston. As I shall be at 
home in a few days having now about com- 
pleted my studies, I have written him that if it 
be agreeable to all, I should be happy to have 
our marriage take place before that time; and in 
season to go before them to New York, and 
meet them on our return, at Boston. Now you 
may expect something of this kind will be 
brought about, and as I am not looking for any 
unwillingness from you, nor any show of contu- 
maciousness, you will, / trust, as the military 
saith, 'report yourself ready, and await orders.* * 

There Catherine, you have the letter, — so 
much of it at least; do you not call it peremp- 
tory? -And now, tell me, what i& to be done?^* 

"It is certainly, quite plain, and a very 
businesshlike document, but 'the crisis does not 
admit of delay,' and although I suppose it comes 
rather unexpectedly, still, as it does not wholly 
so, and you are nearly prepared, perhaps you 
may as well meet it first as last. The ride also, 
which he proposes, will at this, season of the 
year be delightful, and the meeting of your 
friends in Boston, no less so. I see now my 
dear, a good reason for your haste." 
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"Yes, and there was also another. I had 
just finished reading the letter for the third 
time, and was coming from the parlor, folding it 
up, and humming a little tune — my eyes fairly 
red with tears, that 'partly glad and partly sad' 
had gushed from them, — when who should I 
meet at the very threshold but Tom's father! " 

"Why! " exclaimt'd Catherine. 

"Yes, it is true, and there was no avoiding 
him, he smiled so affectionately, and reached 
out his hand for a 'morning's shake' as he called 
it, looking all the while so knowingly. But I 
am sure he did know I was embarrassed, in 
spite of my efforts to appear otherwise, for after 
saying a word or two, he inquired for father and 
went into his library. I assure you I was not 
long in making my exit, which I did with such 
haste, as nearly to throw down aunt Mary, 
whom I met at the door. — Now I suppose they 
are together, talking over this very matter." 

"You have I think, some ground for your sus- 
picion; but you can derive some satisfaction in 
believing they will not be disposed to exercise 
much severity towards either of you. There 
must always be just so much said^ and the sooner 
it is past, the better. But when do you expect 

Thomas?" 

•18 
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''Some time next week, and the next follow- 
ing, in order to arrive at Boston at the proper 
time, we must go. — Dear Catherine, forgive 
these t^ars — you know how dearly I love 
Thomas, and that I" would not have it otherwise 
than it is, but as the time approaches, and 1 
realize more clearly that the faithful circle of 
my own friends, must for a scene so new be. 
abandoned, my tears flow in a moment, and if I 
smile it is through them." 

**My dear friend," said the other tenderly, ."I 
know something of these feelings, and the source 
from whence they spring. These are the tribute 
of a faithful heart, often paid in secret places, 
and often trembling in the eye of her whose 
heart's most glad — and constant, too, for such 
we are. There is, moreover, an affection which 
we owe our own dear fire-sides, which nature 
claims as her own. Rut connexions of the kind 
you have in prospect, which we form in thi» life,, 
are ordered of Providence, so far as rightly un- 
dertaken on our part, for our usefulness and' 
happiness. I have never regretted my own 
union with Charles. He continues, as at first, 
to be kind and affectionate and I have found 
that with him, there is a happiness even in mj 
trials. You will meet with much to try you. 
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and call for the exercise of forbearance, for- 
titude, and attention. Mingledt with these, 
however, there will come to you^ by a thousand 
nameless avenues, the rills of happiness. You 
will receive all this as the suggest ions >of friend- 
fihip — I do not call it advice, for my own expe- 
rience is too slight to allow of this. Still the 
little time we have lived together, has been of 
such a character, as I have named — enough to 
convince me, that many of the ills of life may 
be alleviated, by a connexion with one whom 
we love, respect and esteem." 

"Catherine, I never can feel too grateful for 
your kindness and love. You cannot conceive 
how happy you have made me, by what you have 
just said. It gives me pleasure also, to think 
we shall not be far separated, and that I may 
still enjoy your older experience, and what I 
shall esteem and call, your advice" 
, Mr. Monmouth's interview with her father 
was indeed, on the very subject Amelia con- 
jectured, and it was finally arranged that, with 
her consent, the marriage should take place at 
the time proposed. At the time appointed, 
Thomas returned; the ^ happy pair were soon 
after united and departed on their journey. 
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Thomas was. now to become connected in the 
office with his father, whose absence to the 
state Legislature a portion of each year, and 
whose increasing business rendered this ar- 
rangement quite satisfactory to him and agree- 
able to all. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE INEBRIATE, A REFORMED MAN. 
I wished the practice more frequent. DairyvMin's Daughttr, 

But where,, inquire our readers, are our ao 
quaintaoces of the "Lower Tavern,"—- Dick 
Rafters, and John Tuggs? The former hung 
around the neighborhood for some months afler 
the last account we gave of him; when, finding 
his character too well known for a continuance 
of his dark villanies, and moreover, fearing a 
prosecution threatened from an expose of a vile 
scheme in which he had acted as principal, he 
arranged his affairs in the best way he could 
and decamped. John Tuggs, at last 'run out,' 
at the lower tavern. It was said and believed , 
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that after havirig been, a clever, "cheek by 
jowl," "hale-fellow-well-met," companion of 
Rafters, in the end he became duped himself, 
and was filched out of what little he "seemed' to 
have." The tavern went into rather better 
hands. His sons shifted various ways. One 
became a stage driver, and turned out in the 
end better than was expected; another a bar 
tender, and the oldest married Lydia Naily. He 
lived about there for a few months, mo»t of the 
time idle, and finally went down to New York 
where his wife soon after joined him. How 
they lived, was for the most part a mystery; but 
it was conjectured, as a great many others 
do who are at loss for better means, by their 
wits, that is, on other people's industry. The 
old man changed from place to place, and from 
one occupation — or from one degree of idleness 
and poverty, to another, all the while following 
up a habit of intemperance, which he had ac- 
quired long before at his bar, until at length he 
al^o was missed from the community. Mr. 
Naily' s reformation was complete. 

"Mr. Naily, will you taste a little of our 
simple beer this warm morning? " asked Mar- 
tha, as she turned out for him from a clean 
pitcher, a foaming glass. 
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"No, I thaak you. It is no doubt good, but 
I prefer a tumbler of your cool spring water. 
I do uot, now, allow myself to taste of any 
beverage that reminds me of that career of sin 
and ruin in which I once was engaged — or that 
might be a temptation to renew it. And I find 
that simple water, or milk and water answers 
very well for me." 

Rebecca, rather faint and feeble, was leaning 
back in her chair, but when he closed, bent 
forward and said, — "In my poor, feeble manner, 
Jeremy, I have often, oflen blessed God for his 
goodness to you; that he has 'plucked you as 
a brand from the burning,' and as a witness of 
his mercy, placed you again in his tabernacle 
with his people. — It's a great blessing, Jeremy." 

"Oh! yes, it was so, indeed — to me and my 
house, and I think my heart feels it." 

"You get along very comfortably, now?" said 
Isaac. 

"Very pleasantly indeed, particularly so in 
my family. My children who now remain at 
home, are very industrious, kind and respectful. 
My daughter Susan, who married Timothy the 
hired man of Mr. Ainsworth, and now lives on 
his upper farm, comes down to see us every 
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week. She is happy and so attentive to my 
wants, so affectionate to us all, that I am able, 
in some degree, to reconcile myself to God'0 
will, in the unhappy choice of the other. Still 
my prayers follow her, and I hope will not be in 
vain — you know J cant help loving my own 
child, after all?" 

"Oh! no," said Martha. 

"And I," said Rebecca, "have wished the 
day might conoe when she should be restored to 
us, and be to her father what Susan is; but 
'God's ways are inscrutable;' 'they are past find- 
ing out;' and it is our duty to say, 'thy will be 
done.' " 

"Yes, it affords us great comfort to say so 
much," said Isaac. 

'* Whenever I am at all indisposed to feel as I 
ought," replied Jeremy, "I just recollect, and it 
never fails to reconcile me, that I deserved a 
much greater affliction." 

"And you can also think of your mercies—' 
your property saved — ^your health restored," said 
Rebecca. 

"Certainly. My homestead, by the kind as- 
sistance of my friends, has been preserved, and 
the blessing of God on my efforts, isV fast ena- 
bling me to clear off its incumbrance. The last 
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season I paid off nearly eight hundred dollars, 
and this, I shall probably pay five or six. The 
season, thus far, has not been so favorable as 
the former." 

*'It -will be a great comfort to pay off the 
mortgage/' said Isaac. 

"Yes, indeed it will!" said Martha, who al- 
ways strove to think just as Isaac did. She be- 
lieved him one of the few truly wise and excel- 
lent of the earth. 

"Once, Jeremy," said Rebecca, "you would 
not have spoken of the harvest failing but with 
expressions of bitterness — perhaps of hardness of 
heart. Continue to cherish a spirit of meek 
submission, and to exercise an obedient temper, 
and you will be blessed within and without." 

"From what I have already experienced, I 
cannot doubt it. I have not only beheld a mark- 
ed change in my family, but also in the appear- 
ance of my premises. My whole farm begins 
to assume a new appearance, and my labor does 
not go unrewarded. You know, Isaac, that un- 
der my former mismanagement and neglect the 
farm was quite run down? The last two seasons 
I have adopted thoroughly, the plans of ii9prov«- 
ment suggested by my friends. I have drained off 
19 
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my bog; enriched my exhausted soil; repair* 
ed my dwellings, walls, and ftmces, and worked 
all the time at home. The result, thus far, is 
what might have been expected — a new aspect, 
and one far more agreeable, at once exhibited. 
One result of draining my bog is, I have now 
growing on the borders of it, a crop of corn, I 
think the stoutest that ever grew on the farm. 
We have also, preparing for use in the spring, 
nearly three thousand loads of compost from the 
mud, — you know it answers a very good purpose 
when united with some other things, leaves, 
ashes, lime, and the like. I have also made im- 
provements, of which I think much, about the 
barn. Those rocks, in the middle of my large 
barn-yard, have been taken out, and in room of 
them I have made an excavation, two or three 
feet deep, of an area of twenty feet square. 
This 1 have clayed, paved and dished, and over 
it, spread a roof of rough boards. Here, each 
winter, I can prepare hundreds of loads for my 
best lands. You see, it is so fixed that below, 
nothing is lost by drainage, and above, nothing 
by evaporation?*' 

**Yes, yes, and where did you get this idea? 
It is a great blessing, as well as a comfort, to 
have things so proper." 
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"From Mr. Fessenden, the farmer-editor. 
You, know, winter before last, I went to Boston 
with my pork and dairy. Well, Mr. Johnson 
and our friends over there, bid roe by all means 
before returning, subscribe for that paper, 'for,' 
said they, 'you are not obliged to believe every 
thing printed, uor do every thing on your farm, 
proper to be done on another. Afler reading, 
exercise your own judgment in deciding how 
far, under your circumstances, you are to be 
guided by the opinions, and course of others. 
Moreover, you will find in perusing these writ- 
ings much useful and interesting information, 
even if under present cirdumstances it is not 
practically applicable to yourself.' So says I 
to the clever looking editor, shaking hands with 
him, 'I*ve a notion of subscribing for the ' Far? 
meW, all my neighbors round tell me I had bet- 
ter — and so, here's your money — down.' He 
took the money — looked at it a minute — saw it 
was all right — then chinked it down into his 
pocket with a hearty good will, — for it was all 
the ready silver, and made him look good natur- 
ed, — and says he — 'What's your name, sir, and 
where do you live?' No sooner did 1 tell him, 
and that my farm joined farmer Johnson's, than 
he started up— threw off his spec's, and, says he, 
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*I knew you catne from some good quarter of the 
world, and had a good name — else you would 
not have nailed the paper with the ready cash. 
As to Mr. Johnson, he is one of the most prac- 
tical farmers we have. I am acquainted also 
with one of his neighbors, Mr. Standish, and 
some others : they are all men doing much for 
the agricultural interest. — But how comes it, 
Mr. Naily, you have not called on us before?* 
*Why,' says I, 'the honest truth is, I've been 
drinking rum; passing away the time in idle- 
ness, and making jokes over these honest men, 
until I almost run out the homestead — indeed, I 
may say, it is saved only by their kindness and 
assistance. But now I have turned over a new 
leaf, and, as I hope, forsaken these habits en- 
tirely.' 'Ah!* Mr. Naily, said he, 'I am right 
glad to hear you say so. Continue firm in your 
good course, and you will, as I doubt not you 
have already to some extent, find yourself better 
off, and every way a happier man. And as you 
are now subscribing for the paper, perhaps you 
would like the two last numbers — I have a few 
bound volumes left, and you can have one if you 
like.'* I did'nt know what to do about it, for I 

* Since writing the above, a sodden and afiSictive Provideace ha« 
removed Mr. Fessenden from his family and friends, and from tb« 
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was anxious to save the money, but happening 
to open the first volume, T lit on some remarks 
of Mr. Quincy, about this very barn yard busi- 
ness, and was so much struck with them, that I 
thought the idea alone worth the books. So I 
bought them, and have never regretted it, for I 
have found that this was not the only valuable 
idea contained in them." 

"I have always thought," said Rebecca, *'that 
although it costs Isaac a good deal of hard labor 
to earn the money to pay for these papers, he 
was well paid for it in the benefit which he de- 
rived from them. Besides maily suggestions 
which have been of service to him — the reading 
of them on wet and cold days, especially in the 
wioter evenings, has been an in-door entertain- 
ment." 

"They are a very great comfort indeed," 
said Isaac, "with a little vexation to pay for them." 

scene 'of every earthly employment. The last twelve or fifleen 
years of his life were so specially) and we may add, successfully de- 
voted to the best interest and improvement of tlie agricultural portion 
of the community, that his loss has been much lamented. In his 
editorial labors he succeeded most happily, throwing arpund them an 
interest, and a charm, suclf as to secure attention and disarm preju- 
dice. He had the satisfaction of knowing that his efforts were by 
DO means lost, a great change for the better in the agricultural condi- 
tion of very many, having been effected through the columns of the 
New England Farmer during his life. 

19* 
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''Yes/' replied Jeremy, ''it costs us moaej to 
take them, and almost all other good things cost 
us something. When I pay out one dollar for 
them — why to he sure that dollar is gone, but I 
have fifot two in exchange — f mean I receive 
something back that I reckon makes me two 
dollars better off. For, suppose I've an idea of 
trying certain* experiments on my farm, which 
looks on the whole rather plausible, and in the 
midst of my schemes, comes slong one of the 
papers, with an account of some operation very 
similar to it, which another had tried and failed 
of the result expected. Now just reading the 
why's and wherefore's of this man, may save me" 
a summer's labor, and also a disappointment. 
Then, one cannot read the observations of some 
on the different methods of raising corn — the 
different success of others on different soils in 
raising every kind of crop, and their ideas 
on these various subjects without deriving 
great benefit. 1 have never grudged the money 
these publications hav« cost me. I perceive, 
Isaac, you have yours neatly bound, and placed 
in the book case." 

"Yes, it is very wasteful in time, and not very 
comfortable either, to have them scattered over 
the house." 
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"I am very happy, Jeremy," said Rebecca, 
with a slight cough, 'Ho hear you and Isaac 
again conversing together on these subjects. I 
have been thinking there is a Providence in all 
this — a sort of fulfilment of the sacred word, 
'Her children shall rise up and caU her blessed.' 
Your beloved mother — she has gone before me a 
long time— used in youth to skip with me over these 
hills and valleys. In later years, we used to sit 
together near the door, while you two boys were 
sporting on the grass beside us, and mutually' 
hope and pray that you might not only grow up 
a comfort unto us, but a blessing also to the' 
world. She was a dear good woman, and the 
first morning you came here to tell me yoii had 
forsaken the ways of sin, and to ask me to for- 
give and bless you — and all for Aer sake — I' 
thought perhaps her spirit had been hovering^ 
over you to save you. I cannot tell how happy 
I am that you are with us again, as formerly; I* 
feel grateful; and although I cannot see, yet I 
can hear you, and your voice sdunds pleasant to 
me — ^just as it once did. Oh! Jeremy, it's pleas- 
ant, on the verge of life, to have such an answer 
to prayer — such a crowning mercy from a cove- 
nant-keeping God!" 
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Jeremy put his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
wiped away a tear. He had a tender heart, and 
it quite melted when he thought of his dear 
mother; of his own sad and wicked ways, and 
of the great mercy that had saved him, notwith* 
standing all. "Yes, yes — she was a dear good 
woman — too good a mother for so bad a son — 
but what a comfort that she did not live to see 
his sins! Is it right — I've often felt a sort of hap- 
piness that she did not live to see how I abused 
the kindness of her heart! But then she's been 
around me still. Then has she not, after all, 
been pained? — But a mother — she don't forget 
to love us, and weep over us, and pray — nor for- 
sake us; — when dead her spirit hovers over us 
— you think it may be so? Well, I hope now to 
live as she taught me to — I've no other way to 
repay her — or you, who since her death, have 
been so kind to me that it pains me much to 
hear you speak so earnestly of drawing near the 
*verge' of life:^-do not. 

"Dear Jeremy, I have long felt, and have not 
disguised it, the pulses of my life grow feebler. 
It has seemed as though the lamps of my earthly 
tabernacle were dying out, and that the totter- 
ing frame poised but a moment longer on the 
threshold of eternity. Still, this does not 
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grieve me — I look beyond the vale — the shadow 
of death — and there behold a glorious vision of 
happiness, ineffable and transporting. It seems 
a REST, and in spirit, I do pant to reach it; 
Bat I am rather feeble and faint this morning, 
and, as Martha says, must be more calm." So 
saying she leaned back upon her chair, and soon 
sunk into a calm and gentle slumber. Thus 
did this relic of the olden church ripen for her 
exit 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE EXHIBITION —BOSTON.— AN INCIDENT. 

**Now came the day desired. The skiea were bright 
With rosy lustre of the rising Tight: 
The bordering people, roused with sounding fame 
Of Trojan feats and great Acestes name, 
The crowded shore with acclamations fill 
Part to behold, and part to prove their skill.'' ' 

JEnied Stk Beak, 

The time fixed by our friends for their jour- 
ney arrived, and was welcomed with great in- 
terest. The expectation of meeting Thomas 
and his bride; — the promised extent — and to 
them novelty of the ride, highly interested the 
younger portion of the party; while the promise 
of an unusually interesting exhibition, was suffi- 
cient of itself to animate the farmers, and hasteu 
them forward in their journey. 
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It was a delighful morning, when, by way of 
the "^reat eastern road" to Boston, which pass- 
ed through Worcester, the merry company, 
drove from Rollinor Ridge. The exhibition was 
to be held at Worcester. A few days previous, 
Mr. Johnson had sent there a yoke of oxen — 
the pride of the county — which he had fed with 
his own hands, and "trained," he said, **to plough 
against the governor's." Mr. Monmouth did not 
omit to send specimens of his famous cheese, 
and a few firkins of excellent butter, for "which," 
he believed — **his dairy-woman would deserve 
the premium, althought she might not draw it." 
Besides these we have named, there were present 
others of the substantial yeomanry of Rolling 
Ridore and the neighboring towns. 

In our account of this annual exhibition, we 
shall not dwell long. In point of interest it was 
thought second to no preceding one — nay, it 
even seemed to excel them, and to "surpass 
the expectations of the most sanguine; was 
highly gratifying to the distinguished agricul- 
turalists who were present, and deserves to 
be spoken of in terms of no ordinary eulo- 
gy. The weather was fine, the concourse nu- 
merous, and many citizens of the first respec- 
tability, by their presence, and the apparent 
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zeal and animation with which they entered into 
the spirit of the day, evinced that they were im- 
pressed with the importance of those pursuits, 
which this anniversary was intended to encour* 
age. The zeal and emulation exhibited by the 
competitors at the ploughing match, rivaled that 
of the chariot races of the Olympic games, and 
created in the spectators corresponding interest. 
If we add to these, the moving of the pro- 
cession to the meeting-house ; — the services 
there, opened by an appropriate prayer ; an 
address to all classes of citizens to unite in 
the promotion of the great interests of agri- 
culture, and the oratorio of sacred music, 
which seemed to solemnize the amusements 
— we shall then be ready to acknowledge 
the whole proceedings calculated to awaken 
and excite the best feelings of human na- 
ture."* 

At the ploughing match, Mr. Johnson actu- 
ally took the lead. The old farmer entered the 
list single-handed — that is, held his own plough 
s^nd had no driver. He succeeded in cutting 
twenty furrows in less time than any competi- 
tor. 

* Editor New England Farmer. 
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**Such Dares was; and such be strode along 
And drew the wonder of the gazing throng; 
His brawny back, and ample breast he shows 
His lifted arms around his breast he throws. 
**'<'* His match is sought.*' \^nied 5th Book, 

The premium of ten dollars for the hest 
cheese, was awarded to Mr. Monmouth. Its 
weight was one hundred and (illy pounds. Alad! 
the good dairy-woman's butter--*it jvst missed 
of its **desert"— 'and that was all, for every body 
said it was good enough for the premium if there 
had not been some a little better. So we may judge 
what golden butter they had there! Mr. Ain»- 
worth,for a product of one hundred and eighteen 
bushels of corn on a single acre, received the 
premium of twenty dollars. Jeremy Naily, for 
the third best yoke of working oxen, touched a 
note for ten dollars. Our modest friend Isaac, for 
e:^liibittng superior skill in the management of 
bees — and for taking from his own hives the 
greatest quantity of honey during the season, 
received ten dollars. But we will proceed no 
farther, although we might name others of the 
"Ridge" farmers — especially Mr. Standish, who 
received premiums at this exhibition. 

All being over, our friends proceeded *to ^Bds- 
ton, where, according to previous arrangements, 

20 
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they met with Thomas and Amelia. The joj 
at meeting was mutual. 

"Well, well, Mr. Thomas, then you are glad 
to see me, are you?*' said good old farmer John- 
son, as the other wrung him by the hand and 
wished him in good health. "And I am really 
pleased to meet you and your smiling wife look- 
ing so well and happy." 
. "Thank you,'' said Thomas. 

"Thank you, thank you, Mr. Johnson," cried 
Amelia. "We have no reason to be unhap- 
py, since we all meet under such agreeable 
circumstances^ — and especially, when you aU 
seem to have won garlands at the exhibt* 
tion.** 

"Very true, my dear, and 1 am glad that 
having won a garland yourself, has not made 
you less mirthful or interested in the good for- 
tune of your friends." 

"Well done! Mr. Johnson," said Mrs. Mon- 
mouth, "you have really turned the compliment 
with good grace — ^I think Thomas called on to 
take her part." 

"Excuse me, mother, from entering the lists 
against Mr. Johnson. I learned, some time 
•inee, his wit was too keen for me." 
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*'I find Thomas still remembers a little un- 
easiness I caused him when leaving home a year 
or two since." 

"What was it?" asked a number of voices. 

'*Tell it/' said Thomas. 

"What was it?" asked Amelia, laughing. 

"Why, that I was laying a plan — while he 
was absent — to catch the young Ainsworth girl, 
for one of my boys." 

Ha! ha! ha!" cried all. 

"But you did not succeed; you see I have 
out-manoBuvered you," said Thomas, folding his 
arm around his bride, who joined heartily in 
their mirth. 

"Yes, you out-manoeuvered me, but your wife 
helped you: so you had two chances to my one." 

"Well," said Mr. Ainsworth, "let us set it 
down as the good fortune of the victor." 

"And all say that we are pleased," said Mr. 
Monmouth. 

"Which none can say more cheerfully than 
fTf," replied Amelia, and in reply to which Mr« 
Johnson said he "had'n; a word to say.' 

"And how did you find the Esteys?" inquired 
Mr. and Mrs. Ainsworth of Amelia. 

"Oh! I almost wonder at my forgetfulness — 
I found them truly in a wretched condition, and 
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(he recoTlpction of them has saddened me very 
much since. You know that some time since Mr. 
Estey's affairs became embarrassed. By the as- 
sistance of Thomas, afler much inquiry, I found 
out where they were, and called to see them. 
They were living in a very ordinary house, and 
appeared to be suffering from poverty. 'Dear 
creature!' cried Mrs. Estey, as I entered, 'then 
you are alive and happy, while ray own dear 
Matilda — the rose I cherished — and which blos- 
somed so fair, — is in her grave." 

" Matilda dead!" exclaimed both with 

astonishment. 

Mrs Monmouth and Louisa came to them 
from the opposite side. "Think, Mrs. Mon- 
mouth, how suddenly Matilda Estey, whom I 
have so often mentioned to you, has been cut off 
by death!" said Mrs. Ainsworth. 

"What! the young creature who was married 
a year or two since ?" 

"Yes," replied Amelia, "the same." 

"Well, proceed my daughter — Mrs. Mon- 
mouth, you shall have the particulars by and 
by." 

"Mrs. Estey was quite overcome for a time. 
She gave way to a flood of tears; said 'She 
had not deserved so much sufiering, as she could 
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di6covef> and that her life had been one unin- 
terrupted scene of up's and down's, in which 
the 'down's* preponderated^ That iMr. Day, 
who married Matilda, turned out to be a 
worthless profligate, without affection for her 
«ind no habits of industry nor business ade- 
^quate to their support. That as soon as their 
own means failed them, he was found to haye 
almost entirely depended on them — and as he 
married her for her wealth, he forsook her in 
the time of their distress.' ^Matilda,' said she, 
*died of a broken hfeart and from shame.' But 
ithis was not all, Mr^ Gstey was unwell. 'Come,' 
«aid she, 'come and see my poor husband lying 
here so sick <ai7d emaciated. It is, indeed it is, 
4oo much for tny poor nerves to endure' — 

*' ■ -And was Mr. Estey actually in the con- 
•dition she named?" asked her father. 

''Yes, he was. Disease and discouragement, 
had reduced him very low — ^particularly the lat- 
ter; he seemed quite broken down in spirit. 
He said if he could see you it would be a great 
<:omfort to him; and his wife said, that if mothf^r 
'could only happen in upon them as formerly, 
she should welcome her as an angel of mercy.' " 

Mr. and Mrs. A ins worth looked at each other 
and read each otherV thoughts. That we m«j 

*20 
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not tire, it was in the end determined that 
Thomas and Amelia should return home in the 
carriage with Mr. Monmouth, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Ainsworth would return by way of New 
York, in order, if possible, to relieve the suffer- 
ings of their friends. It was nearly a week 
since Amelia had seen them, and the morrow 
was fixed as the day on which they would leave. 

In the mean time, the party walked or rode 
over the whole city. As we have elsewhere re- 
marked, Boston is the pride — the pet-child of 
New England. Mr. Johnson guided his friends, 
many of whom were strangers there, to every 
corner of tiie old city which he thought worthy 
of being seen. At the entrance of every new 
street, or when opposite^ to, or in sight of some 
ancient structure, he never failed to affirm that 
*'BostO[i was worth a thousand other cities he 
had ever visited, for every street reminded hira 
of something as far back as the revolution, and 
every ancient edifice awakened-— he hardly knew 
why — thoughts of the Pilgrims." 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Ainsworth crossed 
over to Providence, and took passage in the 
steam-boat for New York. It was eveninsr 
when they found themselves travelling rapidly 
Uf tlm sound. There was dn board a great 
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crowd of passengers, and as it yet grew late, 
they dropped one after another into their berths. 
The moon was going down; the stars were thick 
and brilliant in the firmament, and as every 
thing, save the continual rattling of the machin- 
ery and hissing of the steam, became quiet, Mr. 
Ainsworth wrapped himself in his cloak, and 
sallied forth on deck. The night air was chill, 
and after a few turns, on reaching the stern of 
the boat, he placed himself behind some boxes 
and bales which were piled there, so as to pro- 
tect him from the cold breeze. He had scarcely 
done so, when he perceived two men from the 
cabin approaching towards him. They were 
earnestly engaged in conversation, in a low tone. 
As they came nearer, supposing themselves 
alone, they spoke more audibly, and at last 
stood still almost opposite to Mr. Ainsworth, 
who yet was placed in such a situation as not 
easily to be noticed. 

"You deceived me," said one who appeared 
to be' a good deal intoxicated. **You promised 
over and above the mortgage money and lawful 
interek — to give me half the profits of the spec- 
ulation. And when I mentioned it, you said 
the mutter fell completely through — that you 
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never got any thing from it, had to give up the 
papers, and — ** 

" And 80 I say now," interrupted the 

other angrily. 

'*Ye8, but hold a little. You had a hundred 
dollars paid down for extra interest, and k^ 
it." 

"Well, what then?" 

"Why, as I said before, you owe me the 
fifty." 

"Fifty dollars! — ha! ha! — Why, man can't 
you see the hundred, dollars had nothing to do 
with the bargain between us? It was an affair 
of my own — my own luck — the "bonus" for the 
accommodation. Moreover, I considered it so 
— and so did you at the time^-for after the affair 
fell through I gave you five dollars-^but told 
you then it was a gift; that you had managed 
the concern confounded foolishly, and ought 
rather to make me whole, than expect pay. 
Now, long after the whole affair is blown, you 
come, and like a drunken fool as you are, claim 
from me fifty dollars! — Fool, I say." 

Mr. Ainsworth knew not how to retire, and 
for some reason felt an increasing interest in 
the conversation. The first speaker became 
exasperated by the last remark.-^"Dou't set me 
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on fire iii this way/' said he, ''you know it is in i|iy 
power to tell that which would go hard with you 
at the police court;; — remember the store in Kil- 
by Street — ** 

" '^ Tush! you fool, who knows but. these 
bales have ears?'' — and they spoke in a whisper. 
But evidently there was very little agreement 
between them, and the first speaker soon broke 
6ut in a great rage — ''I demand them on the 
spot, half the proceeds of the stolen property — I 
will no longer be your go-between, and in the 
end be cheated out of the game." 

"Whew! you fool, what care 1 for your 'de- 
mands.' I tell you again, I shall consult my 
own convenience in this business — and it don't 
suit my convenience to pay it now — if it ever 
will." 

"Pay it over. Rafters— or I'll take it." 

"Ha! ha! Drunkard — fool — vagabond, — hands 
off, rascal!" he exclaimed as the other seized 
him by the collar. They now moved quickly 
towards the railing of the boat. Rafters, by 
a violent effort broke away from the grasp 
of the other. — ^"Then," cried his assailant, 
as he clenched his fist, and swung his arm 
in the air — "Then say that John Tuggs gave 
you to be food for fishes, and with his curse a 
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watery — ^yet righteous — " He did not finish 
the sentence, for the blow was unfortunate. 
Rafters darted one side, and before Mr. Ains- 
wortby who rushed forward, could prevent, the 
rash man wasted his blow upon the wind, and 
fell headlong and heavily over into the grave he 
had promised the other. — ** Man overboard!" 
shouted Mr. A ins worth. ''Boat aback" cried 
Raflers, throwing over some loose spars. The 
boat came to. There was great confusion and 
anxiety on board. Lights were hung out — 
the j^fy lowered, and loud calls made, but do 
answer returned. He was never heard of afler. 
Mr. Ainsworth detailed the circumstances as he 
had witnessed them. Raflers confessed the al- 
tercation, butdenied himselfguilty of robbery, as 
Tuggs had alleged. On his examination, how- 
ever, sufficient evidence appeared against him 
to bind him over for trial, at which time, he was 
sentenced to the state prison for a term of years. 
The drunkard oflen falls and perishes in 
meshes which he thinks securely laid for another 
— more pitied for his folly, than lamented for his 
absence. The wicked — the unprincipled — the 
Jawless, may, for a long period, dexterously 
avoid punishment, but to them there is appoint- 
ed an end — it may be, and oflen is, sudden. 
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Such cannot prosper, for their purposes are op- 
p«>sed by every attribute of the Almighty. The 
gay — for a little brief season, flutter in the sun- 
beams of life and gladness — but soon a night of 
darkness and clouds is seen to spread her pall of 
gloom over every scene of life and joy, and they 
pass away from the earth. The licentious, in 
their end, find the stings of remorse to "eat their 
fiesh as it were fire." How long then, ere man 
shall understand that an honest and industrious 
life is alone happy and safe, while it is the 
•'righteous only that hath hope in his death!** 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CALL ON THE ESTEVS' IN POVERTY. 

"This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leavei of hope; tomorrow bloesoms, 
And bears his bkishinf honors thick upon him; 
The third dajr comes a frost, a killing frost." 

Hatry the Eightk, 

Saddened by the events of the past night, Mr. 
Ainsworth and his wife, following the directions 
of Amelia, sought the residence of his former 
partner and friend. It was melancholy to them 
to witness their old acquaintances in a condition 
80 much more pitiable than any former one, but 
they were prepared, from Amelia's account, to 
see how low in the scale of human happines^ 
they had brought themselires, and were not dis* 
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appointed. Mrs. Estej threw herself on the 
aeck of her friend, and wept tears of deep feel- 
ing; while her husband, at seeing Mr. Ains- 
worthy was quite overcome. 

Ai last he said, '^I have ei|»eoted only your 
reproaches, and des^yed your neglect — but I 
find you as faithful and forgiving as ever — I 
should have written you, and told of my situa- 
iion — ^but, sir, my pride rose up against it — ^and 
I doubted also, what would be the result; — but 
you have coQie without — I am suf e it must all 
foe ascribed to that spirit of forgiveness and 
humanity you have always exhibitod, and — " 

" Do not, sir— do . not go on — ^I under- 
stand your meaning, and ieel the force of your 
feelings towards me. I should be wanting in 
common humanity to turn away from you in the 
hour of distress, uid with Mrs. Ainsworth have 
come to render you whatever assistance may 
be in our power, and thus show you our hearts 
are truly unchanged.'' 

''You are indeed kind — we feel it all," said 
Mrs. Estey, ''but, alas! I fear we are beyond the 
reach of all real relief. You see how we are 
reduced in our circumstances, and to what a 
wretched hovel we have at last been ^^bliged to 
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retire — which seems doubly wretched, contrast- 
ed with the elegance of our former dwelling. 
We are sunk to the lowest degree in the estima- 
tion of our former fashionable friends; have lost 
our greatest pride and solace, and seem in one 
word almost forgotten by the Almighty." 

It required but a moment's reflection to per- 
ceive how little her afflictions had been blessed 
to her good. Instead of bowing to the rod that 
was laid upon her, and as in a mirror, perceiv- 
ing the insufficiency of all things of a temporal 
—especially of a trifling nature, to secure her 
best happiness, and that the being she accused 
of forgetful ness, had dealt the chastisement in 
great mercy — she could see no other element in 
the cup than unmingled bitterness. Mrs. Ains- 
worth mildly reproved her, for indulging in such 
a train of reflections; especially for exercising 
hardness of heart towards God, who in sparing 
her own life, had vindicated himself from the 
charge of forgetfulness; and urged , her to the 
exercise of resign ation,-r not giving herself up 
to the idea even yet, that happiness was no more 
in reserve for them. 

"You are the same creature as ever — kind, 
calm, gentle, and soothing," she replied, "and I 
feel if one can, it is all right and proper to view 
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these things as you say. But our hopes are 
gone. There's Matilda, poor creature — ^inade 
wretched in life, and forsaken in death, by one 
^who ought to have loved and cherished her. 
Then Mr. Estey, as it would seem, is nearly 
dead — and I cannot but despair of any favorable 
end to my calamities. In every light I view it, 
my condition appears to be that of mitire and 
perfect hopelessness." 

Mr. A ins worth drew from the sick man the 
particulates of his misfortunes. It appeared that 
from the time he lefl him until the spring pay- 
ments came on, he went forward in business 
with no difficulty. Then he experienced some 
embarrassment, not of such consequence, how- 
ever, but that for a year from that time he ex- 
tended his concern, and hoped in the end to free 
himself entirely from his difficulties. His spec- 
ulations, however, went against him, and at the 
period last named, it could not be disguised that 
he was greatly embarrassed. A second time it 
was necessary to assign his effects. At last, on 
paying a certain per cent, his creditors dis- 
charged him. The family were soon obliged to 
take humbler lodgings — a measure which almost 
killed his wife. Previously to this, Matilda, hav- 
ing succeeded over all her rivals in gaining the 
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attentiont of Mr. Day, was married to him. His 
afTection for her appeared to^haire been slight, 
and in the end he showed himself a worthless 
charaeter. In the fall, Mr. Estey commenced 
business as a broker, under rather favorable 
prospectSb He did not realize th|sm, however, 
and was again obliged to give up. ^bseqnent* 
ly he accepted a clerkship in a banking-house; 
was for a time involved in disgrace, with others, 
who were really anfatthful, and lost his situation. 
After this, as a last resort, opened a small, geii«> 
teel boarding-house — but to this Mrs. Eatej 
consented, only when their case became desper- 
ate, declaring she ''bad rather starve." '*In- 
deed, k was too evident we were in dan* 
ger of coming to want, for the winter was by 
no means gone; every article of provision very 
high, and our means of subsistence nearly ez.- 
hausted. Providence, however, gave us a teuH 
porary relief I procured the situation of book* 
keeper in a large house, with a generous salary; 
I held it for a few months only when the house 
stopped, and again I was thrown out of employ. 
My habits, previous to my first failure had been 
decidedly bad. It is not necessary to say what 
drove me into dissipation — such was the case. 
Afterwards I saw the necessity of exertion and 
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reform, and have since gone steadily forward to 
procure the means of support for myself and 
family. My courage remained unbroken, until 
after the greatest exertions, in one way and 
another, I found myself sinking under the bur- 
den — a burden, which as you know, has been 
accumulating for years. And now, sir, my 
daughter is dead, my wife unhappy, and all my 
golden dreams of life are fled." 

"Your trials have indeed been severe — I do 
not wonder you should almost sink under them, 
but still—" 

" One moment more. In the midst of 

these things I was cal/ed on for rent and some 
other small matters, which took from me almost 
my last dollar. As I knew it was now impossi- 
ble to occupy the same rooms, I went in search 
of some of a more ordinary character. At last, 
faint and weary with a wa)k to this part of the 
city, I called here. The lady who came to the 
door, struck with my feeble appearance, invited 
me in, and brought me a cup of water. The 
draught revived me, and as I began to sp^ak 
and tell my business, she recognised me, and 
exclaimed, *Is it possible!' — am I deceived — 
or is this Mr. Estey?' I did not recollect her. 
•21 
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She then, while a deep blush mantled to her 
forehead, said — 'We were in better dajs ac« 
qaainted — but to say less of that, you will, I 
think, remember the vagabond whom your gener- 
ous bounty of -five dollars one cold winter's day, 
relieved?' It was now my turn to express aston- 
ishment, for I recognised Ellen in the kind wo- 
man before me." Mr. Estey here related to his 
friend the manner in which he had relieved her, 
which we have before noticed, and then contin- 
ued, — "She told me that with the money she 
immediately bought her a comfortable flannel 
frock, and sought in a distant part of the city a 
situation as 'help,' forsaking from that moment 
her former course of life. She went forward in- 
dustriously and prudently until the close of the 
year, when her employers assisted her in taking 
a lease of these premises as a washerwoman. 
These two rooms, at the time I called, were un- 
occupied, and she insisted on our taking them, 
assuring me, if we were never able to pay her, 
it would make no difference; she should love to 
do any thing in her power as a return for what 
I had done for her, and that she owed to me all 
that she now was. Never did I experience be- 
fore, in all the generous deeds of my life, any 
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thing so unqualifleclly pleasiDg as the /ecollec- 
tion of thb one so trifling.'' 

"It is certainly a remarkable case," an- 
swered Mr. Ainsworth. ''And you came here 
immediately?" 

''Yes, although sorely against the wish of Mrs. 
Estey, whose life, you know, has been passed in 
a very different sphere." Thus lightly, did the 
(bnd husband excuse the woman whom he loved 
and forgave to the last. "She has never been 
fully reconciled to it — ^although at times appears 
more so than at others, We have now been 
here about six weeks, and I for almost the whole 
of this time in the state of feebleness you now 
see me. But for the kind attention of Ellen, 
we should have suffered a good deal; she has 
often fed us from her own table, and at all times 
been a kind and attentive nurse." Such in 
substance was the account of Mr. Estey. Mr. 
Ainsworth was much affected by it, as was also 
his wife, who heard it in part, and they immedi- 
ately undertook, as far as possible, to render his 
situation more comfortable. A regular, physi- 
cian, in whom they had confidence, was called, 
who pronounced him in no particular danger, 
and gave them hopes of his speedy recovery, if 
the depression of e^rits under which he labored. 
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should be removed. On inquiry from Mr. Ains* 
worth, he mentioned a kind nurse in the neigh- 
borhood, who the next day was procured. 

A comfortable rest over night, afler the pleas- 
ant interview with his friends, greatly composed 
his spirits, and in the morning he was evidently 
better, i^nd gave promise of speedy amendment. 
It was otherwise with Mrs. Estey. She had, 
without doubt, for the last year or twb, experi- 
enced those trials which, to a greater or less de- 
gree, affect us all, and which had been too pow- 
erful for one so sensitive, and devoid of calm 
reason and judgment. ^ In the morning she was 
found to be in a high fever, which continued 
to- increase during the day. In-^the night she 
became delirious. Her mind now wandered 
back to the past scenes and gaieties of her life — 
she talked incessantly, as if in the midst of them 
— and called on her friends to admire the grace 
and beauty of her "sweet Matilda.'^ — Then she 
sighed at the name, and for a moment reason 
came, and she knew the child was dead. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ainsworth could not think of 
leaving them in these circumstances. They 
therefore remained, and assisted by faithfu} 
Ellen, did what could be done to secure her 
recovery. Mr. Estey hung over her with unfal- 
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teriDg affection, supporting her head and calling 
on her to "remember her dear Charles." But 
her constitution was completely destroyed, and 
in a. few days she sunk under the attack. There 
were intervals in her delirium, and during them 
she strove to show that she was not unmindful 
of their attentions, nor of her own situation. A 
moment before she left them, she opened her 
eyes vnd gazed on her attendants. — She knew 
them. — She pressed the hand of her husband^ 
and a tear trembled in her eye. — Her husband 
bent over her, and as he pressed his lips to hers, 
she faintly whispered — ''Charles, it's now all 
over — forgive me, — and meet me — " Her voice 
became silent, and although there was no mo- 
tion nor struggle, her breath had ceased at the 
word, and the spirit departed. — "Forgive thee! 
yes, Charlotte, all," said Mr. Estey, when he 
found her indeed gone, — "forgive you and long 
weep for ypu." 

Such was the close of a life which, if rightly 
directed, might have been one of great hap- 
piness to herself and friends, as well as of use- 
fulness to the world. Let the mantle of char- 
ity fall over her memory, while we hope her last 
moments were her best — her moments of peni- 
tence. — Indeed, they were so, if — 
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**Pra7er ia the burden of a «igh, 
The falling of a tear,—" 



Mr. A ins worth did not return until he saw 
his friend again restored in a great degree to 
health. He, moreover, procured him the prom- 
ise of a situation on his recovery, which would 
afford him a comfortable support. Besides pay- 
ing Ellen a sum sufficient to satisfy every rea- 
sonable claim she could have, both himself and 
wife strove to do her kindness, by using their in- 
fluence with friends in her behalf; and by suita- 
able presents, to testify their affection and re- 
gard. She afterwards enjoyed the friendship 
and respect of them all. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE RETURN. 

While these things were transacting, the ar- 
TivaJ at Rolling Ridge of those we left at Wor- 
cester and Boston, was the occasion of no small 
excitement among the good people there. The 
first that came were our two friends, Jeremy 
Naily and Isaac. Perhaps no two individuals 
were ever more happy than these honest and 
simple hearted yeomen. They shook hands 
with all their acquaintance — related with minute 
correctness every important transactibn they had 
witnessed in their absence, and were especially 
proud to relate the success at the exhibition of 
the farmers from Rolling Ridge, emulating an 
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honorable distinction with others in the pursuit 
of a most praiseworthy object. 

"Well, Mr. Naily, it seems you have really 
had a fine time/' said Charles Standish, as 
he welcomed him back with a cordial grasp 
of the hand. — "And Isaac, too — you have been 
paid for going, have you?" 

"Yes, indeed we have," replied the latter^ 
with rather more vivacity than usual, "and taken 
a world of comfort too." 

" — And every body seemed to be as happy as 
ourselves," said Jeremy, "and to have come there 
from honest motives. There were a great many 
present from all parts of the country — and some 
of our great people too: — but they all mingled 
together, as though the object was a common 
one, and for the good of the country. — It was 
all *How do you do, farmer Middlesex?' *And 
how do you do, Mr. Berkshire?" And how 
fare's it with old Norfolk?' — and farmer Naily, 
how are you, and the folks at home — all well?' " 

"Yes, they were a very friendly disposed mul- 
titude," said Isaac. "And how did Mr. John- 
son succeed?" inquired Charles. 

" — Oh! he gained his point completely — there 
was no two ways about it. He ploughed out 
his twenty furrows in less time than any other, 
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and performed it so handsomely you would have 
been pleased to see him. The old oxen hung 
right to the work — and nobody said any thing 
until it was all over. Every time the oxen 
wheeled into the furrow for a new *bout/ the 
old gentleman would say, softly, — 'Mind, Star — 
remember I fed you with my own hand; — Crum- 
ble — head square— ^every body's looking at ye;* 
— and they worked together so sweetly; and 
showed off to such advantage the old gentle- 
man's training, that every one said there was'nt 
a hope of any body's beating him." 

**Yes," said Isaac, — "it was wonderful well 
done." 

"What other good cattle were there!*' in- 
quired one. 

"There were excellent cattle from all parts of 
the country — I will not name any in particular 
— but a great many substantial farmers were 
present with them from, as I observed, different 
places. It was the largest number of good ani- 
mals I ever saw together. There were many 
yoke of oxen but little inferior, in point of beau- 
ty and flesh, to Mr. Johnson's — many that were 
larger framed." 

"And was there nothing else exhibited but 
oxen?" asked another. 
22 
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'Yes, almost every* kind of useful animal,^^ 
sheep, cows, and so forth, and so forth/' 

"And nothing else but animals?'' asked a 
third. 

« — Every thing, — domestic manufactures of 
various kinds. — Specimens of broadcloths, flan? 
nels, linen, carpets, bonnets. — Then there was 
butter and cheese.-^Fruit of all kinds. I can't 
enumerate half. Why, my friends, you must 
go down another season, and see for yourselves. 
You will not, I am sure, regret it." 

"Well, you both feel paid for all this time and 
expense, do you?" asked a fourth. 

**Certainly we do — we now think we would 
not for twice the expense have missed of being 
there." 

"Well," continued the last speaker," as for 
me, I never got but a wonderful little good by 
going to such shows. You generally make a 
wear and tear business of it, and come back no 
wiser than you went." 

" — And full of notions," said farmer Thrift- 
less, who having sometimes since run out his 
homestead, was now jobbing it about town by 
"days works," in neighbor Naily's old shoes. 

"I dont know what you call notions," said the 
first, "but I know one cannot attend an exhibi- 
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tion of this kind, without receiving a great 
many good notions, and becoming a better 
farmer." 

"That is just my opinion," said the second. 

"Well," said the third, "I am determined 
next fall to attend one, and satisfy myself, for 
to say the least, every body seems to enjoy them 
— and' I believe gets some good to boot" 

Yes, replied Jeremy, "and a little smart- 
. money for expenses," — and he carefully unrolled 
the ten dollar-premium note. "Is it not some 
satisfaction to have it said, you have the third 
best pair of working oxen in the "pens" — and 
draw a premium also of ten dollars?" 

"Ah! well," said* the fourth, "after all, I be- 
^ lieve it costs more than it comes to. I have 
twice tried to fat up something, and failed both 
times — and the last time vowed I would'nt be at 
the trouble again — and have my feelings hurt so, 
for all the premiums in the country." 

"Ha! ha! well done, neighbor Barker, you're 
the right on't; what's a premium of a dozen dol- 
lars, I say, to what the Bible calls a 'wounded 
spirit;' " chuckled Thriftless, with his hands in 
his pockets. 

"Then your object, friend Barker, was sim- 
ply to get the premium — not the pleasure of im- 
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proving your stock, or of witnessing that of itnj 
body's else?" 

*'Why to be sure, I had au eye on the preoii- 
urn! I hope you don't suppose I'd be at the 
expense to get the cattle in order, just to dri?e 
thetn down for a show?" 

''Ha! ha! niany's the man does Ihat," siii4 
Thriftless; "faith, Tm not such a fool" 

"Well,'' said Jeremy, "I can say for myaelf, 
thai I fed my cattle not only jfor' a spectacle at 
the exhibition, with an eye to the premium, but 
from an honest pride I now take in the improve- 
ment of them, and from a belief that neither the 
labor nor expense is lost. But how did you feed 
your cattle to prepare them for the ploughing 
match?" 

"How? — Why I gave them good pasture all 
summer — worked them not over and above hard 
— and the last six weeks or so fed them on raw 
potatoes and dry meal. Then I trained them 
round some, till they got tolerably handy — larnt 
them a good many things, wasted more than a 
week's time — and it all did no good— it was just 
so much out of pocket, and a source of vexation 
forever after. And the way I came home from that 
exhibition the last time, and unyoked the criturs, 
'was not slow.' Says I, 'old Rawbone' — and you 
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tfx>, 'Line/ keep fat if yoa can, on what youVe 
had, and lam all you can, hut don't expect any 
more help from me.' And faith, the criturs 
took a bee-line for the pasture, and did'nt show 
themselves for three weeks afler. But I sup- 
pose in feeding you^'s you followed farmer John- 
son's plan — parsnips j carrots, turnips, cabbage, 
boiled potatoes, and finally meal?" 

''Yes, I confess my course was more after his 
system than my old one. You know he has the 
best specimens of beef in the county. Then 
why is it not perfectly safe to follow him?" 

"Well, perhaps it is. But L tell you, Mr. 
Naily, it is hard changing one's habits — and I 
am opposed to this book learning— even if^ it 
is in some things correct; I can't come down 
to these little notions and ideas of things, they 
hold out; and throw away as nothing, all the 
hard-earned experience of myself and , forefath- 
ers." 

''But, neighbor Barker, I am sure you do not 
read for yourself, and see the reasons advanced 
for abandoning our prejudices. Let us not be 
too strenuous ;n upholding our own views, sup- 
posing them wholly right, and those of others 
quite wrong. My present success, next to a 

22 
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reformation from those bad habits — is owing to 
a careful perusal of these very works you con- 
demn, and to the advice and experience of my 
neighbors. T4iis prejudice may be surmounted, 
and when it is, the attention will be aroused 
and turned into a channel which will bring 
about an entire new change — I believe, one for 
the better. Try it, neighbor Barker, try it." 

A few days after this, a cloud of dust at the 
lower end of the village, and the rattling of 
wheels, gave notice that somebody was approach- 
ing ''There's the Ainsworth greysP' said one. 
''And the long-tailed bays," said another, as the 
carriages came nearer. Sure enough^*it was 
Mr. Johnson, and the whole party returned from 
their journey. As they came up and passed, 
bows and smiles were interchanged on all sides^ 
for all were mutually happy to see each other. 
Aunt Mary was at the gate to meet Amelia as 
soon as the carriage came up, who, rejoicing to 
see her again, threw herself into her arms. 

"Well, my dear girl," said her aunt, "I am 
so happy to see you — but you are not tired of 
roving are you, and with such, a companion?" 

"Yes, my dear aunt, I am fairly dissatisfied 
with roving — I had rather live at home with 
him." 
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**Ah, indeed! That gives "the affair quite 
another complexion — and I think you are right. 
'Home is home, after all. It is pleasant to 
travel and journey from place to place, until 
the novelty itself becomes dissatisfying and 
wearisome. But come now, both of you, 
and see if I have not furnished and ar- 
ranged every thing in your little room, quite 
with regard to your comfort." During the win- 
ter' they expected to board at her father's. In 
the course of the evening quite a circle of their 
young friends called to welcome them home 
and wish them happy. Reader would you not 
rather live in the peaceful circles of unaffected 
friendship and cheerfulness, with length of days 
in your right hand,^ than in those of cultivated 
deception, rivalry and hate, the end of which 
might be short, and as wretched as they were 
brief? 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

OR,— THE LAST OF THE "4 AND 20 CHAPTERS.»> 
**Congonial spirits part to meet again.'*— PZsmtirM ofttfrpe. 



The aext morning's mail brought letters from 
Mr. Ainsworth to his family, in which he men- 
tioned particularly the situation of the Esteys', 
and fixed the time when he should probably re- 
turn. A previous letter to Mr. Monmouth^ mi- {{ 

nutely detailed the transaction on board the 
steam-boat, an account of which was also 
found in the newspapers. It excited great in- 
terest over the whole parish, and Mr. Fowler 
thought the circumstances proper for him to 
mention from the pulpit, which he did soon aAer 
Mr. Ainsworth returned, and chose for the foun- 
dation of his remarks those appropriate wordt 
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'Evil communications corrupt good manners." 
He improved the occasion, by urging on parents 
the duty of guarding the education of th^ir chil- 
dren; directing their pursuits in life, aad as far 
as practicable, their associations and intlqaacies 
with others. Happy would it be, if the impor- 
tance of these things were more und^r^tood by 
all such as have committed to th.eir c^re the 
temporal and eternal well-being of their chil- 
dren. 

"Come, Thomas," «aid An^elia to him tb© 
next morning, "let us go early and call op our 
aged friend at the cottage. If we delay it, she 
will hardly forgive us." 

"With all my heart, and while I am prepar- 
ing, do not forget to have ready the present we 
purchased for her." This was a large, dark 
shawl. 

"Nor a generous slice of wedding cake," said 
aunt Mary, "because although I have by no 
means neglected to send her a piece, she will ' 
more prize a trifle of it if received through your 
bands." 

They found the aged woman sitting in her 
easy chair — like herself, a heavy, olden-time 
relic, and as usual of late faint and weary. But 
she received them with great cheerfulness, and 
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their presents with many expressions of pleasure. 
Then, in answer to their anxious inquiries re- 
specting her health, she replied — **I am well — 
feel no pain — but am as you see, feebler, my 
strength seems to have lefl me, and my thoughts 
are turned more away from this world — I feel 
myself to be 'languishing into life.* " The last 
words were uttered with peculiar emotion and 
solemnity, and were understood. 

'•Whatever may be the result," said Thomas, 
"it is a great blessing that you are not exercised 
with pain — and we hope these faint turns will 
soon leave you, and that you will again revive, 
and live to give us that counsel we now shall so 
much need." 

''And we shall love to come and see you oflen 
during the winter, and sit, and talk, and read 
with you, as we have done," said Amelia. 

'*My dear children, if there is any thing that 
binds me to the earth, it is the affection and 
kindness which I every day receive from all my 
friends — yours has never seemed at all to waver. 
— I assure you it is a great happiness to me that 
you are now so happily united. I pray God you 
may never be unhappy — that you may live to 
bless each other and do good. I doubt not that 
the Being who made us what we are, smiles 
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with complacency on every earthly connection 
like yoars, where love controls and regulates it 
to his glory, and the creature's happiness. He 
still reserves to himself the right of universal 
sovereignty, and he may see good to part you — 
even in your youth. It has thus pleased him 
to sever me and my dear husband, for more than 
twenty years. In view then, of the uncertainty 
with which you are surrounded, learn, children, 
to live in habitual obedience to all his commands 
—never 'envyingthe proud who do wickedly,' and 
come then your trials, as he wills them, you can 
meet them with resignation — if it should be even 
your separation, the day will soon dawn on a 
tearless scene of eternal re-union. As for me, 
my work is almost done — I know it must be so, 
and God is my witness, in view of it how fer- 
vently I can say — *even so, come my dear Jesus, 
come. 

"Then the thought of going there is still 
peaceful and happy?'' asked Amelia. 

** *For me to die is gain.' These aged limbs 
which tren^ble when I move, shall be renewed 
and put on immortal youth and strength; these 
sightless eyes shall again look out upon the 
glorious light of God's universe, and rejoice me; 
while not a doubt that I shall meet in heaven 
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ihe objects of my earthly love, ever afflicts me. 
But greater still, I shall see Him as he is, 'and 
sorrow and mourning shall flee away' forever! 
Why should not these anticipations makie me 
happy? — ^The hour is not yet — it may for some 
time delay — I cease to be anxious, or impatient^ 
but am waiting for the day of his coming." 

When they left her it was with her sincere 
good wishes and most fervent benediction. 

Mr. Ainsworth returned at the time he had 

• 

named. As he sat in his room with his family 
around him, he said — "Although since leaving 
home I have passed throu.h scenes of excite^ 
ment, at once unexpected and melancholy, and 
from which I would most willingly have been 
spared, yet perhaps I ought not for a moment to 
regret them, for I have seen the end of dishon- 
esty and crime; and the almost inevitable issue 
of a life of folly. I never had greater reason for 
thankfulness than at this moment, when the 
contrast to all this, in our happy family circle, 
where 'love, and peace, and concord dwell/ is 
so strikingly, and delightfully presented." 
• • • • • 

Reader, what is the object of life? Is it to 
revel in pleasure and wickedness, forgetful of 
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God; to give free and full license to every cor- 
rupt passion of the soul, and then charge the 
Creator with blame for making one depraved? 
Is it not, on the contrary, to form a moral char- 
acter, by the cultivation of every religious, in- 
telleci^al and social power, and the assistance 
of the spirit of grace, which shall fit us even on 
earth to walk with God? 

• * • • * 

As of late, we have said nothing concerning 
our young acquaintance, John, — although, here-' 
after, it is not unlikely we may again hear of 
him, as well as of some others whose history has 
not yet been fully given— the following extract 
of a letter, received from him not long after the 
events we have just mentioned, occurred, may 
not be uninteresting. It was directed to his 
parents. 

** — Having answered your numerous inquiries 
respecting my present situation, my health, and 
success in studies; permit me to add, that in 
the midst of my present pursuits, I do not forget 
the views once entertained of agricultural life. 
Future circumstances may not favor me in car- 
rying them out, but I find my earliest impres- 
sions in favor of such a course of life, associated 
with many pleasing reminiscences, — of which I 
23 
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will only mention that of my 'chequered froek/ 
and your partial consent which accompanied the 
present of that most worthy rone. I regret it is 
impossible now for me to lissist yoa-^and also 
add to my own gratification in your labors at 
home. However, I feel confident that at pres- 
ent it will be to you a source of more happiness 
to learn that I am prosecuting my studies with 
diligence, and to the best of my powers, improv- 
ing these passing opportunities. The pleasure 
derived from ray books, assists me to endure a 
separation fi'om the dear circle at home, other- 
wise painful. 

^'Assure sister Amelia, that my best wishes 
attend her, and my prayer that her fondest ex- 
pectations of happiness may be realized. Through 
her, I wish to be remembered to my pretty friend. 
Miss Lucy Standish — as well as her brother 
Alfred, whom I learn is engaged to my old ac- 
quaintance, Louisa Monmouth. I wish her also, 
much happiness. My best respects to Mr. Fow- 
ler, and all our dear friends at Rolling Ridge. 

'*I have still love in my heart for you, and all 

the beloved family, accept then, the tenderest 

sympathies, in all your trials, and affectionate 

remembrance always, of your ever grateful and 

obedient son, 

J. AINSWORTH." 
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